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4-H Club Field Crops winner, Ray Riley from Texas, tells Mari Jo Engstrom, a Chicago Junior Achievement worker, 
about a champion steer from an American farm~—a feature attraction at the 1951 International Live Stock Exposition. 
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Leaders of our future... 


America has begun a new year. 


Who is there among us who does not hope that 1952 
will mean a lessening of tension between nations? That 
it will see inflation held in check? Our economic house 
in better order? Above all, who does not pray for freedom 
and peace for the whole world? 


The future we all hope our nation will achieve is linked 
inseparably with our young people. 


Their eagerness to accept responsibility wins our ad- 
miration. Hundreds of thousands of farm boys and girls 
are enrolled in 4-H Clubs; older boys are active in the 
Future Farmers of America. Through their accomplish- 
ments many farm boys and girls win scholarships to col- 
leges and universities. International Harvester provides 
some of these scholarships. 


City boys and girls —thousands of them — learn the 
responsibilities of business through the Junior Achieve: 
ment movement. They organize and operate small com- 
panies of their own, some of which Harvester also spon- 
sors. Millions of other young people are enthusiastic Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or belong to other organizations that 
help prepare them for citizenship. 


The brightest, surest hope for America rests with these 
young people from farm and city. Though they live ina 
time of crisis, they are unafraid. They, and they alone, can 
bring the much-needed leadership, courage and deter 
mination to keep America great and free. 


As an institution which could grow to its present stature 
only in a free land, International Harvester will continue 
to work with young people... to develop talents dedicated 
to a greater America. 


INTERNATIONAL ki HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builder of products that pay for themselves in use . 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 


. . International Trucks * McCormick Farm 
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President: Dr. Rex H. Turner, Oakland 
Vice-President: W. A. Chessall, Ukiah 
State Executive Secretary: Dr. Arthur F. Corey 


CTA State Headquarters: 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110 


At CTA State Headquarters, all department 
offices, except Placement, will be closed July 15- 
August 15, 1952. The Placement Office will be 
closed throughout November 1952. During these 
two periods, personnel will be available to care 
for matters of an emergency nature. 


DIRECTORS 


Dr. Rex H. Turner, President 
Assistant Superintendent, Oakland Schools 
Mail, home address: 1030 Trestle Glen Road, 
Oakland 10 
W. A. Chessall, Vice-President 
District Superintendent, Ukiah Union High 
School District 
Mail, home address: 510 South Spring Street, 


Ukiah 
Erwin A. Dann 
Assistant Superintendent and Director of 


Secondary Education, Fresno City Schools, 
2348 Mariposa Street, Fresno 1 
James N. Gardner 
Teacher, Sacramento College 
Mail, home address: 4124 Twenty - third 
Street, Sacramento 18 
Dr. Robert C. Gillingham 
Teacher, Compton College, Compton 
Vera Hawkins 
Teacher, San Diego High School 
Mail, home address: 4134 Stephens Street, 
San Diego 3 
Mary Virginia Morris 
Teacher, Soto Street Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 
Mail, home address: 4160 Rosewood Avenue, 
Los Angeles 4 
Jack Rees 
Superintendent, Hayward Elementary School 
District, 1099 E Street, Hayward 
Nelson B. Sewell 
Principal, Salinas Union High School, 
South Main Street, Salinas 


STAFF 


Corey, Dr. Arthur F. — State Executive Secretary 
ohnson, Helen — Dr. Corey’s Secretary 
all, Mary A. -- Assistant State Secretary 
Parr, Dr. Frank W. — Assistant State Secretary 
and Director of Research 
Brown, Dr. Kenneth R.— Assistant Director of 
Research 
MacCaughey, Vaughan — Editor, CTA Journal 
Bysom, Mrs Lucile R. — Advertising Manager, 
CTA Journal 
McKenney, J. Wilson — Director of Publications 
and Press Relations 
McKay, Robert E. — Director of Field Service 
Bass, Theodore — Field Representative 
Fosdick, Harry A. — Field Representative 
Kingsley, W. Harold — Field Representative 
Rees, Robert M. — Field Representative 
Wolpert, Arnold W.— Field Representative 
Taylor, Mrs. Mabel B. — Director; 
Administration and College Placement 
Ciochon, Norma J. — Secondary Placement 
Soda, Mrs. Mary — Elementary, Junior High, and 
Special Placement 


CTA PLACEMENT SERVICES 


Mrs. Mabel B. Taylor, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110. 

Carl A. Bowman, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681. 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


State President, Wilbur N. Vroman, University 
of Redlands; Vice-President, Paul G. Longsdon, 
Jr., Sacramento State College; Secretary, James 
Pravettoni, University of San Francisco. 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION: Special Members 


Dr. Arthur F. Corey. 

Roy W. Cloud, Redwood City; Emeritus. 

Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Sacramento, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Mrs. Edward T. Walker, Los Angeles; President, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Jack Merchant, Crockett; President of California 

School Trustees Association. 
Dr. Armold E. Joyal, Fresno State College; rep- 
resenting the State College Presidents. 


NEA DIRECTORS FOR CALIFORNIA 


Myrtle Gustafson, Supervisor of Language Arts 
for Secondary Schools, Oakland Public Schools. 
Ole Lilleland, Teacher, Pasadena City College. 
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California Teachers Association Directory 


SECTION OFFICERS 


BAY 


A. Neil Hafley, President 
Superintendent of Elementary Schools, Manteca 
Mrs. Helen von Garden, Vice-President 
Teacher, St. Helens Elementary School, 
St. Helena; mail, home address: Angwin 
Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, Executive Secretary 
693 Sutter Street, room 200, San Francisco 2; 
phone ORdway 38-7537 


CENTRAL 


Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, President 
Teacher, Winchell School, Fresno 

Ben Kellner, Vice-President 
Teacher, East Bakersfield High School, 
Bakersfield 

John R. King, Secretary-Treasurer 
1625 Los Robles Drive, Bakersfield 


CENTRAL COAST 


Miss Jean Pogue, President 

Teacher, Watsonville Union High School 
Arthur Hull, Vice-President 

Principal, Sunset Elementary School, Carmel 
Karl J. Bengston, Secretary-Treasurer 

Teacher, Hartnell College, Salinas 


NORTH COAST 


Emest John Ostrom, President 
Principal, Smith River Union School 

Mrs. Sarah Carter, Vice-President 
Teacher, Eureka Senior High School 

Mrs. Alma Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer 
General Supervisor, Office County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Eureka; 
Mail, home address: Box 667, Ferndale 


NORTHERN 


George I. Linn, President 

Teacher, Sacramento Senior High School 
Mrs. Fern DeSoto, Vice-President 

Teacher, Magnolia Street School, Redding 
F. McElwain Howard, Executive Secretary 

2840 Azalea Road, Sacramento 


SOUTHERN 


J. Stanley Brode, President 
Teacher, Santa Monica City College 
Mary Virginia Morris, Vice-President 
Teacher, Soto Street Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 
Harry P. McCandless, Treasurer 
City Superintendent, Redondo Beach 
Dr. Lionel DeSilva, Executive Secretary 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17; 
phone MAdison 9-3681 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENTS 


BAY SECTION: President, Mrs. Floy P. Weeks, 
831 El Dorado Street, Vallejo; vice-president, 
V. N. Nichols, Garfield School, Redwood City; 
secretary, Mrs. Etienne Simon, 2651 Buckingham 
Way, Apt. 802, San Francisco; treasurer, Mary 
Flinn, 1717 Oxford Street, Berkeley. 


CENTRAL SECTION: President, Mrs. 
McAuliff, Sierra Vista School, Rt. 2, Box 94, 
Visalia; vice-president, Helen Austin, Hanford 
High School, 209 East 11th Street; secretary, 
Charlotte Fulton, 2002 19th Street, Bakersfield; 
treasurer, Arnold Fauskin, 125 Bedford Way, 
Bakersfield. 


Alma 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION: President, Dean 
Ross, Mission Hill Junior High School, Santa 
Cruz; vice-president, Mrs. Agnes Mills, Lighthouse 
School, Pacific Grove; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Margaret Maze, Santa Anita School, Hollister. 


NORTH COAST SECTION: President, Mrs. 
Maude Irish, 1357 C Street, Arcata; secretary- 


treasurer, Mrs. Eleanor Kellenberger, College 
Elementary School, Arcata. 
NORTHERN SECTION: President, Elizabeth 


A. Yank, 429 Seventh Street, Marysville; vice- 
president, Eugene Lindberg, 3437 13th Street, 
Sacramento 18; secretary-treasurer, Margaret C, 
Boitano, Box 272, Jackson. 


SOUTHERN SECTION: President, Mrs. Nora 
L. Pearson, 1109 Avon Place, South Pasadena; 
vice-president, William W. Patton 750 East 188th 
Street, Hawthorne; secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sherred, 206 West Center, Placentia; treasurer, 
Ronald Gaitskell, 740 East Grinnell, Burbank. 






AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


California Association of School Administrat 


President: Glen T. Goodwill, ‘ 
Monterey City Schools. SuPerintenden, 
Executive Secretary: Dr. John A, 

North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena Sexton, %§ 





California Association of Secon 
School Administrators 

President: W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, pring; 

Marshall Senior High School” "3990 

Street, Los Angeles 27. Tacy 
Executive Secretary: Harold B. Brooks, incipa| 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 14 

Cherry Avenue, Long Beach 13. j 


California Association for Childhood Eatin 


President: Mrs. Viola Moseley, 720 : 
Avenue, Fresno. Weld | 


Secretary: Mrs. Phyllis Henfling, 4023 erckhog 
Avenue, Fresno. . 


California Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


President: Harold Schoenfeld, Alameda County 
Schools, Oakland 7. 3 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Vere S, Landreth, 
1005 Black Building, 358 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13. 
California Business Education Association _ 
President: Claude F. Addison, Hartnell Colley 
Salinas. | 


Secretary: S. Rex Gorton, San Diego Vocation) | 
High School and Junior College. = 
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California Council for Adult Education | 
President: Miss Frances Richards, Merritt Businey 
School, 5714 Grove Street, Oakland 9. 


Executive Secretary: George C. Mann, 217 We 
First Street, room 809, Los Angeles 12, 





California Elementary School Administrator 
Association 
President: John L. Horning, Cragmont School, 
Berkeley. 


Secretary: Viola Meints, Bay View School, Sant 
Cruz. 


California Home Economics Association 


President: Martha Harms, PO Box 456, Clovis, 
Secretary: Mrs. Helen E. Johnson, 765 Shay | 
Avenue, Fresno. 





California Industrial Education Association 


President: Dale Walfron, Hayward Technical 
High School. 

Secretary: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Education Build | 
ing, University of California, Los Angeles 24, | 


California State Junior College Association 
President: Dr. J. Paul Mohr, president, Sact 
mento College. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Henry T. Tyler, pret 
dent, Modesto Junior College. 
California Retired Teachers Association 
| 


President: Warren C. Conrad, 2216 Supericr 
Avenue, Venice. 

Secretary: Maude Oyler, 
Street, Los Angeles 17. 


1256 West Seventh 


California Scholarship Federation 


President: Mrs. Cloyce E. Martin, Eureka Hid 
School. 


Secretary: Andrew P. Juhl, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, Fresno. 


California School Supervisors Association 


President: Harry W. Smallenburg, director d 
research and guidance, Los Angeles 
Schools, Los Angeles. ; 

Secretary: Sara R. Cornelius, assistant profess | 
of education, Humboldt State College, Arcate © 


School Library Association of California 


President: Helen Bullock, Saft Jose State Colles | 
San Jose. : 

Secretary: Edith Bond, Teachers Library, Su 
Francisco. 


ASSOCIATE 


California As§ociation of Supervisors of 
Child Welfare and Attendance 
President: Marian Whittam, Hawthorne Schot, 


Shotwell and 22nd Streets, San Francisco. 
Secretary: Jack Hilton, 1341 F Street, Bakersfield 
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s They put the “NEW” in nutrition training 
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L j ae : 3 Eee a 2 a GEE 
I Street, | A before-and-after “‘sociodrama” showed that Miss Patricia To encourage better eating habits at Willow Glen Elementary 
Skogness, Second Grade Teacher at Roosevelt School, Fargo, School, San Jose, California, Primary Supervisor Miss Mary Moss 
ation | North Dakota, had successfully improved her group’s diet. Her designed a novel portable kitchen for classroom participation in 
College idea: utilizing a Red Cross Gift Box activity to spark pupils’ the preparation of balanced lunches. 
interest in eating habits of children around the world. 
cations 


ation 


i 





- 3 A rat-feeding project, involving all grades of the Laconia School, 


By enlisting the cooperation of parent groups in her nutrition | Laconia, Indiana, was introduced by Miss Pat Melton, Home 
program, Fifth Grade Teacher, Mrs. Effie W. Underwood, was Economics Teacher. Results were carefully documented in order 


er, preth | able to form a School Lunch Committee, which substantially im- dramatize the difference between good and poor lunches. 
proved lunches at Madison Elementary School, Madison, Georgia. , 
The five teachers you see here are representative 
5 


of the many hundreds of educators throughout the 
country who have added “‘life’’ and ingenuity to the 
subject of nutrition. Why not tell us your nutrition- 


7 | education experiences so they can be shared by your 
oo colleagues. We should be glad to send you the same 
Roosevelt | 


teaching aids on community-school programs in foods 
education that these teachers have available in their 
classrooms. Address: Education Section, Department of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc. 





ornia 
e Colleges, © 

rary, Si 

rs of A successful garden and canning project was developed by 
: Mrs. Ruth M. Payne, Nutrition Instructor for Carver High 
e School School, Navasota, Texas. Participation among the children, parents 
a. and teachers of her school was practically one hundred percent! 
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SECOND SAVINGS of 26 per cent under 
the CTA Automobile Insurance Plan are 
now being received by members whose 
policies expire in the first three months 
of the year! 


Second savings are in addition to the 
initial 15 per cent reductions on major 
coverages, which members saved when they 
paid their premiums. 


As predicted, the combined first and 
second savings total nearly 40 per cent! 
Yearly savings for the average policyholder 
total around $30 or 2'4 times the amount 
of your CTA dues! 


The savings go to policyholders. Not a 
single penny is retained by the State CTA. 









YES, | AM INTERESTED . . 


> 


NON-ASSESSA BLE 


Wouldn't you like to save approximately 
40 per cent on your car insurance? Of 
course you would. And you will want to 
be sure that you are receiving the best of 
protection. 


The CTA plan is underwritten by the 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE, one of the strongest insur- 
ance companies in the nation. 

CTA Plan 


non-assessable. 


policies are standard and 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


Complete offices are maintained in San 


FPMmMmeeaeneneeeeses ese ee eee eee eT es ese eee ee e|) | Se ese eee ee Ss 22 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 


. in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 
Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular 
car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder —I am free to decide later. 


‘ 
E 
& 
5 1) 
CTA School School i 
Hi Name Age No. Name City | f 
1) 
; Spouse's Name Age Occupation Employer... ; 
Address: No. and Street City Zone 1! 
& 
5 Date Present Date Car Was Company Now | 
Policy Expires Purchased New Used Insured by eras, if 
f Car Model Body No. of 
g Year Make Name... Type AS YNS ooo. sca: 1 
(Fleetline De Luxe, Custom De Luxe, etc.) 1 
‘ Motor No....._.. Serial No... ls Car Fully Paid For? Yes......... No ~“— 
E if Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 
& By Whom Financed? Address: No. and Street... oie 
E Collision Losses Other IF 
i City... DONG 5.02 A PORY VOT Soi he Losses: $ | 
(lf none, write “NONE’’) 
i Other Drivers in Houcehold Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: | 
7 | 
i NN ea J 


ee 


Francisco and Los Angeles. For lain 
service you merely telephone or wire co. 
lect from anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. CTA Plan members who had acc. 
dents this past year say that CTA Pla 
service is superior to any they had pr 
viously experienced. | 


WHAT TO DO NOW 
Fill in ALL the blanks on the fom 


below and return it to our main CTA) 
office immediately. Within two month | 
before the expiration of your present pol: 
icy we will mail you the specific cot 
information which applies to your car @ 
that time. 





C252 | 
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Welfare of Children DEMANDS Assessment Equalization 


Ll: CALIFORNIA’S CHILDREN are to have equality of educational opportunity we must be 
willing to recognize the necessity to equalize the cost of that education among California’s tax- 
payers. The fact that both of these objectives are unattainable in perfection must not deter us from 
vigorous determination to come as close to perfection as possible. The only existing functional 
index of a community’s ability to finance its schools is the assessed value of its taxable property. 
This index is now used for the distribution of State Aid, both for current operation and capital out- 
lay to the various school districts. 


Recent revelations force one to the reluctant conclusion that in many areas of the state the 
assessed value of taxable property is not an index of wealth but an indication of assessment policy. 
This means that when the Legislature adopts a formula for the distribution of State Aid to the 
schools, a most important variable in determining the actual amount of money received by a local 
district is the policy of assessment authorities. 


When hundreds of millions of state monies are being distributed annually on the basis of local 
valuations, then assessment practice ceases to be merely a local or county interest and becomes a 
matter of statewide concern. When the state provides these funds the state has the right and duty 
to insist that equitable and reasonably uniform practices be followed in the distribution of these 


r claims sweat 
wire col: — 
States or 
tn) Variations Are Too E 
TA Pla ariations Are loo Extreme 
had pre 
The State Board of Equalization is authority for the statement that ratios of assessed value to 
market value vary in the various counties from 24% to as high as 46%. Property assessment is a 
complicated and technical procedure and in final analysis is based on human judgments. Reason- 
he = able error is to be expected in any human activity, but present variations are too extreme to be 
in ! . 
us explained. 
“a thus explained 
sent pol: 1; Na Be oes id ; ‘ , 
fie a Ihe California Teachers Association has been interested in this problem for some years. At 


+ oe the outset the CTA hoped to be able to cope with the situation by merely providing that differences 
in assessment practice be taken into account when state funds are allocated for school purposes. 
Legislation was introduced which attempted to achieve this end. It now seems that the problem 
may is too complicated to be solved in this relatively simple manner. A far more comprehensive answer 
252 must be found. 


The State Board of Equalization has appointed a statewide committee. including representa- 
tives of state and local agencies, on Assessment Standards and Property Tax Equalization. Mr. 
Robert E. McKay of the CTA staff is a member of this committee. The fact that such a group is 
now in existence and seriously attacking the problem is heartening. 


nce. 
ular 


a 


If this activity had been undertaken ten years ago, many districts which have been forced to 
call upon State Aid could have solved their own school building problems. The money which the 
state has provided for school aid could have come far nearer to providing the ideal of a real equal- 
ization of a minimum educational opportunity for the children of California. 


— 


aiibian eae dane 


The Committee Must Be Encouraged 


The work of this committee must be encouraged and supported. It must not be permitted 
to be diverted into “busy work.” Nothing less than substantial progress toward the goal of equitable 
assessment of all types of property can be consid +red satisfactory. California schools face serious 
problems of finance in the next decade. 


Upon the work of this committee may well depend our success in meeting these problems. 


—AFC. 
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CTA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


FOR THE BUDGET SESSION OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


By Robert E. McKay 


DOUBLE - BARRELED program 

to give financial relief to inflation- 
hurt California school districts and 
continue state aid for school buildings 
will be submitted to the State Legisla- 
ture by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion at the Budget Session which meets 
in Sacramento on March 3. 


The program involves an estimated 
increase of $39,800,000 in state support 
for current operations and an undeter- 
mined amount for building needs. It is 
being readied for Legislative action in 
accordance with decisions made by the 
State Council of Education at its De- 
cember meeting in Los Angeles. 


Amend School Board Law 


In addition the CTA will seek to 
amend a provision of the Education 
Code which under a strict legal inter- 
pretation threatens to bar business and 
professional persons from membership 
on school boards. In conjunction with 
the State Department of Education and 
the California School Trustees Associa- 
tion the CTA will ask Governor Warren 
to include the problem in an anticipated 
call for a special session of the Legisla- 
ture expected to run concurrently with 
the Budget Session. 


On the financial front a bill will be 
submitted to enact those portions of the 
CTA-backed apportionment bill which 
failed to win approval at the 1951 
session. Despite action of the Legislature 
in providing an additional $13,475,000 
for growth, transportation and elemen- 
tary equalization aid the major portion 
of the need reflected in last year’s pro- 
posals remains unmet. 


Increase State Aid 


The new apportionment bill will call 
for an increase in the elementary foun- 
dation program from $148 with a 45c 
tax to $185 with a 65c tax; and an 
increase in the junior college program 
from $225 with a 22c tax to $250 with 
a 25c tax. These changes will increase 
state aid an estimated $25,700,000. 


The bill also will propose to raise 


-unit of az.d.a. 


basic aid, the amount which the state 
gives all districts regardless of local 
financial ability, from $90 to $100 per 
at a cost of around 
$3,000,000. 


Establish 175-Day Divisor 


The only other important provision 
of the new bill will be establishment of 
the 175-day divisor for computation of 
average daily attendance. It is estimated 
this change will provide an additional 
$1,100,000 in state aid. 


Need for substantial increases in 
school support has become increasingly 
urgent as the effects of spiraling inflation 
have cut deeply into the educational 
programs California schools are able to 
finance under existing revenues. The 
increased cost of living has wiped out 
the increased purchasing power which 
the 1946 constitutional amendment had 
given the poorly-financed districts of the 
state. 


Public attention has been focused on 
the continuing building needs of large 
numbers of distressed districts by de- 
mands of lay groups that the Governor 
authorize the Legislature to consider 
additional finances for construction at 
the proposed special session. 


More Building Funds 


The CTA, which proposed and suc- 
cessfully conducted the 1949 campaign 
for $250,000,000 state bonds for school 
buildings, now nearly exhausted, will 
ask that additional funds be provided 
for necessary classrooms and other 
facilities. The State Council called for 
“continued legislative financing of ade- 
quate school housing for children of 
California.” 


No decision has been reached as to 
the manner in which aid will be sought 
or the amount. Strong sentiment is 
known to exist in the Legislature for 
appropriation of at least a portion of 
the state’s anticipated General Fund 
surplus to continue the building pro- 
gram. Some leaders have voiced the 


opinion that it would be unwise to bond 
the state for additional amounts to 
meet the need while large sums remaiy | 
unused in the treasury. If that sentimey 
prevails it is probable that no concerte 
move will be made for a new bond issu | 
this year. | 


Heated Battle Anticipated 


A heated battle is anticipated at th 
Budget Session over state finances, With 
the stoutly-defended 1951 prediction gf _ 
the State Department of Finance that | 
a surplus of only $13,000,000 vo | 
exist now completely discredited by the 
State Controller’s estimate of a surphy 
as high as $150,000,000, legislators of 
both parties are urging tax reduction, 
Governor Warren has withheld recon. 
mendations. 


members has arisen as a result of a! 
ruling by the Los Angeles County | 
Counsel's office that a trustee would be | 
in violation of the code if his busines | 
firm sold products or did business in 
any way with any school district in the 
state. The implications of that ruling are 
so far-reaching that educational leaders 
fear an exodus of business and profes | 
sional people from school boards. 


The problem involving school board | | 


Conference Sought with Governor t 


The State Council directed that leg | 
islation be submitted to permit boar | 
members to engage in normal busines | 
and professional pursuits without incur | 
ring criminal liability or jeopardizing | 
the public interest. An early conferentt | 
with the Governor will be sought tv 
discuss the problem. 


SE LS “— | 


Special Session Possible 


Because this is a Budget Session only | 
financial matters may be acted upon by 
the Legislature at the 30 - day-long 
meeting. If a special session is calle 
by the Governor only those mattes 
included in the call may be considere 
The special session would meet at tf, 
same time as the Budget Session. 
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REYTHMS in the Elementary School 


Pepperdine Meeting, Los Angeles, of the California Association For Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation 


HYTHMS in the Elementary School 

was the topical highlight of a 
recent meeting of the California Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Southern Section, held 
at Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
with Margaret Cloonan, assistant super- 
visor of physical education, Long Beach 
schools, presiding as panel leader. 


A demonstration of the use of rhythms 
in the elementary school was given by 
a first grade class of Hawaiian Avenue 
School, Wilmington, under direction of 
Mrs. Loretta Combs Brown. During 
and after the demonstration by 35 
youngsters, Mrs. Brown explained the 
use of rhythms, the importance of a 
thythmic program, and the possibilities 
of providing a relief from nervous ten- 
sions through it. 


A question period followed the dem- 
onstration during which she explained 
the need for tension release: “In this 
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day of over-stimulation it is most neces- 
sary to have this release. A teacher can 
very quickly change the whole atmos- 
phere of the room by leading the 
children into singing a walking song, or 
letting them march around the room, 
with rhythm sticks as accompaniment, 
or encouraging the children to interpret 
the music in the light of their fancies,” 
she said. 

She told her audience that rhythm 
activities satisfy that creative urge native 
to all children. “As children grow older, 
they become more stilted from lack of 
opportunity for expression,” she warned. 


Junior and senior high school teachers 
in the audience generally agreed, at this 
point, that there is a great need for 
rhythms on those levels as well as the 
elementary grades. Mrs. Brown con- 
curred, telling them, “As children lose 
their spontaneity through growing up, 
it might help if they could but know 


that their football hero is also given 
rhythmic drills.” 


Rhythm provides a chance for leader- 
ship to those children who have little 
opportunity to excel in other fields. 
“For example,” she points, “the little 
boy who is the leader in the train 
rhythm (shown in the accompanying 
picture) is shy, rather slow academically, 
but is outstanding in rhythmic expres- 
sion. This is his chance for leadership, 
and one look at his face shows his 
satisfaction.” 


What is a rhythm program on the 
elementary level? “It is physical ex- 
pression; it is any rhythmic pattern 
repeated. The program may be a rote 
pattern; it may be creative; or it may 
be doing simply what a song or poem 
tells a little child,” she says. A simple, 
rhythmic interpretation of a song may 
provide for participation of only a few 
while the rest sing. Either the teacher 
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or the children may keep time with 
simple rhythm instruments. Interpreta- 
tion of songs has endless possibilities. 
It requires only the minimum of space. 


Mrs. Brown urged the teachers to 
“make use of cocoanuts, dear to the 
hearts of children, to make a_ horse 
gallop, trains ‘slide through the night,’ 
or a brave little tugboat at work in the 
harbor.” Children like to be told that 
they are using the same sound effects 
that are being used over the radio or 
for television. And it is that part of 
dramatic play that can be used with 
repetition. 


In the Harbor Unit, the bell buoy 
swaying, the lighthouse revolving, the 
waves breaking, the tugboats pushing 
and pulling, the liner moving, all can be 
used in rhythmic pantomime. Phono- 
graphic accompaniment is not necessary 
as rhythmic instruments are highly 
successful. 


“The triangle portrays both sound and 
movement of the bell-buoy. Shakers 
make realistic sounds of waves. Sand- 


blocks give the tugboat effect,” she told 
them. 


With young children, the teacher 
carries the rhythm beat with the tone- 
block, and children provide the sound 
effects. Gradually the children can pro- 
vide all of the accompaniment. 

In closing, the speaker said, “A good 
rhythm program is an everyday deal. 
Every time the teacher provides music, 
she has rhythm in some form, thus pro- 
viding a release from nervous tension.” 


In planning the program, Miss Cloo- 
nan had polled teachers on the question, 
“What part of the physical education 
program shall we discuss at this meet- 
ing?” Consensus was for the great need 
of rhythms in the schools. 


The panel which followed Mrs. 
Brown’s demonstration reached the con- 
clusion that, “Creative rhythm probably 
is the most desirable form of the 
rhythmic program, because it is a 
kinaesthetic release for the child, plus 
an opportunity for creative expression. 
It should be the goal of, and emphasis 
of every teacher regardless of grade 
level.” 

Other panel members with Miss Cloo- 
nan were May Brittain, Long Beach 
elementary teacher; Loretta Brown, Los 
Angeles City primary teacher; Dr. Lois 
Ellfeldt, USC physical education de- 
partment; and Gladys Tipton, music 


California Conservation Week — March 7-14 


Catirornia teachers already are preparing for the observance of 
California Conservation Week. The elimination of wasteful practices 
in our daily life will be the theme of the 18th annual Observance, 
March 7-14. State Director of Natural Resources Warren T, Hannum, 
general chairman for the annual Week, recently announced this theme 
as private organizations and State and Federal agencies prepared plans 
for the annual Observance. Hannum is vice-president of the California 
Conservation Council which sponsors the Week. 


“People today, in spite of the high cost of living, still are prone to 
waste food and other essential materials of our daily life,” said Director 
Hannum. “Improper care of materials and equipment in our homes 
and at work causes an increased demand for additional materials that 
must be drawn basically from the soil and water and the things that 
grow upon the land, or materials found beneath its surface. 


“The perilous international situation which is causing us to make 
heavy demands upon our natural resources as we gird for defense 
and aid the free nations of the world to do likewise, coupled with the 
continuing tremendous increase of population in California, makes it 
necessary that all Californians, young and old and in all walks of life, 
do their part to avoid being wasteful.” 


President of the California Conservation Council this year is Aubrey 
Drury, secretary of Save-the-Redwoods League. Vice-Presidents 
include Pearl Chase of Santa Barbara, Arthur E, Connick of San 
Francisco, and Mrs. Norman B. Livermore of Ross. 


State and Federal agencies concerned with various aspects of 
natural-resource use and protection are cooperating to provide speakers 
and materials on conservation for conservation meetings planned by 
various civic, fraternal, educational, and other organizations. 


Complete program guides for the Week, with suggestions on how 
organizations might participate in the Week’s activities, are available 
upon request to California Conservation Council, 912 Santa Barbara 
Street, Santa Barbara. 

This Council publishes many leaflets on various aspects of conser- 
vation which are available either free or at a very low cost per copy. 

Each day of the 8-day observance, beginning Friday, March 7, has 
a special theme. These themes are as follows: — Friday, March 7, 
California Conservation, Bird, and Arbor Day; Saturday, March 8, 
Outdoor Good Manners Everywhere; Sunday, March 9, Enjoying 
Recreation in the Outdoors; Monday, March 10, Forest, Farm and 
Field — Protect From Fire, Promote Wise Use; Tuesday, March 11, 
Parks, Wildlife, and Nature Flora; Wednesday, March 12, Good Land 
Use; Thursday, March 13, Non-Renewable Resources — Minerals, Gas 
and Oil; Friday, March 14, Wise Use of Water Resources. 

State government agencies which will participate in the Week are 
the Department of Natural Resources, which includes the Divisions of 
Forestry, Beaches and Parks, Mines, Oil and Gas, and the Soil Con- 
servation Commission; the Department of Fish and Game; the Division 
of Water Resources; the Department of Agriculture; and the Water 
Pollution Control Board. 

Federal agencies include the Forest Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the United States Department of Agriculture; the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the National Parks Service, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States Department of the Interior, and 
the United States Army Engineers. 

Private organizations, including many industrial and commercial 
organizations, will participate. This group includes the Save-the- 
Redwoods League; Sierra Club; Isaak Walton League of America; 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs; National Audubon Society; 
California Federation of Garden Clubs; a number of sportsmen’s 
associations. 

All public schools observe various phases of the Week with special 
programs. 


department, UCLA. 


Omens 
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A College Faculty and Its Students Talk it Over 


By Hugh M. Bell, Dean of Students, Chico State College 


HICO State College has held a 

series of faculty conferences on 
general education over the last four 
years. Two of the conferences were 
held at Shasta Springs in Siskiyou 
County and one on the college campus. 
Ordinarily a committee of from five to 
ten college students has participated in 
each conference. This year the confer- 
ence was held at the Old Hearst Ranch 
near Pleasanton and included 63 stu- 
dents and 70 faculty members. The 
conference had as its topic for study, 
“The Student Personnel Program.” 
Attendance at the conference was vol- 
untary for both students and faculty. 
All faculty members and about two- 
thirds of the students paid their own 
expenses. One-half of the expenses’ of 
90 students was paid through a special 
grant from the Hazen Foundation of 
Haddam, Connecticut. Other students 
received partial financial assistance from 
campus organizations to which they 
belonged. Among the students attend- 
ing were foreign exchange students 
from Holland, Japan and Saudi Arabia. 


Long Advance Planning 


Planning for the conference began 
six months prior to its opening, in which 
both students and faculty participated. 
The plans for the conference were 
announced near the end of the spring 
semester and meetings held of the stu- 
dents indicating an interest in attending. 
During the summer months a letter was 
sent out to these students informing 
them of where the conference was to 
be held and its cost. New students 
entering college in September were 
informed of the conference and invited 
to attend. The conference plan was 
again presented to the college faculty 
in September and the names obtained 
of those planning to attend. 


The conference opened Thursday 
evening with a general session, at which 
time a member of the college student 
personnel staff presented a discussion of 
the topic “The Contributions of Student 
Activities to Personality Development.” 
This was followed by a panel of six 
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students presenting their views on the 
topic. 

On Friday the conference was divided 
into ten discussion groups of approxi- 
mately thirteen persons. Each group 
was concerned with one of the follow- 
ing topics: “Organized Student Groups,” 
“The Athletic Program,” “School Publi- 
cations,” “Social Conduct,” “Student 
Counseling,” ““College Assemblies,” 
“Special Events,” “‘Faculty -Student 
Relationships,” ““Music and Speech 
Activities,” and “Alumni Relations.” 
In each group the number of faculty 
members and students was approxi- 
mately equal. A faculty member served 
and a the 


as chairman student as 


recorder. 


The groups met for three hours in 
the morning and again for the same or 
longer period of time in the afternoon. 
Each chairman endeavored to see to it 
that students had opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. The recorder 
and chairman met at the end of the 
group discussion to summarize the 
thinking and recommendations of the 
group. 

Friday evening was given over to 
eutertainment and social activity. A 
barbecue dinner was followed by a 
variety program in which both students 
and faculty members presented musical 
numbers, dialogues and skits: This was 
followed by a social hour and a dance. 


Each Group Reports 


On Saturday morning a general ses- 
sion was held, at which time each group 
made a 7-minute report of its discus- 
sions and recommendations. Seven of 
the reports were given by students and 
three by faculty members, the person 
making the report being determined by 
a vote of each section. Following these 
summaries, the meeting was thrown 
open for questions and comments from 
the floor. This continued for about one 
hour, at which time the president of the 
college and the student body gave their 
evaluations of the conference. Just 
before the conference, adjourned an 






evaluation questionnaire, prepared by 
members of the psychology staff. was 
distributed among both faculty and 
students. 


Evaluation 


Analysis of the answers on the ques- 
tionnaire indicate the following trends 
in the reactions of faculty and students 
to the conference: 


1. Three-fourths of both the faculty 
members and students felt that the ratio 
of faculty to students — 70 to 63 — was 
satisfactory. One-fourth of both faculty 
and students felt that there should have 
been more students present. 


2. There was general agreement that 
the students who attended were repre- 
sentative of the total student group in 
the college, but a minority group of 
both faculty and students thought that 
the cost of the conference had operated 
as a selective factor as far as student 
attendance was concerned. 


3. 88% of both the faculty and the 
students felt that their sections arrived 
at definite recommendations for the 
improvement of the activities under 
discussion. 


4. 100% of the students and 80% of 
the faculty felt that the effectiveness of 
the conference was increased by its 
being held away from the college 
campus. 


5. 98% of the faculty and 96% of 
the students said that the idea of such a 
conference was good. 


6. On a four-point scale the students 
rated the conference as follows: Excel- 
lent, 79%; Good, 20%; Fair, 1%; Poor, 
0%. The faculty rated it: Excellent, 
56%; Good, 41%; Fair, 3%; Poor, 0%. 


From the evaluation questionnaires 
and from general observations it ap- 
peared that this conference performed 
a significant service in building better 
faculty-student relationships and in 
keeping the college program better 
geared to the needs and interests of its 
students. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL - How and Why! 


A Report on the Fresno Conference, Sponsored by the 


National Council for Educational Travel 


By Ole Lilleland, Pasadena, Junior Director NEA for California 


D° you as a teacher sponsor trips to 

the nearest seat of government or 
national monument? As a geology or 
biology teacher do you take your classes 
on field trips? The answer is all too 
obvious. If you take a class to the nearest 
factory, to the local press or to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco harbors you 
are putting educational travel into prac- 
tice. There is no subject that cannot 
benefit from educational: travel. 


The National Council for Educational 
Travel, a five-year-old lusty child of 
the NEA and presided over by H. B. 
Allman, director of summer sessions of 
Indiana University, seeks to accomplish 
for teachers the same broadening of 
horizons that each teacher with vision 
transmits to his pupils, when he enriches 
the daily routine with the localized 
experiences of field trips. In addition, 
the NCET has worked zealously to 
elevate standards of educational travel 
so that somewhat uniform accreditation 
may be given to the participants. 


Is there any doubt in anyone’s mind 
that travel experience in Europe, South 
America or Asia can be as important in 
a teacher’s background as 15 units on a 
minor research problem? Not after one 
listens to these experts on educational 
travel! The Fresno Conference started 
out by practicing what educational 
travelers preach. We found a plan all 
worked out in the form of a trip to 
the Sequoia National Park. We were 
accompanied by experts in geology, 
biology and geography from Fresno 
State College, our hosts. Professors 
Addington, Hadsell and McKim had 
prepared profile maps and gave erudite 
commentary at the various stops along 
the route to the General Grant Tree, 
where we stopped for lunch. 


As the Coffee Boiled 


Here we listened to one of the rangers 
give us background on the Big Trees. 
As the coffee boiled on an outdoor stove 
and the sandwiches made their appear- 
ance, the forty participants had an 
opportunity to test their forbearance 
while hundreds of yellow-jackets dis- 
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puted their rights to the food. This 
indeed is a part of educational travel 
and a great learning experience, for 
travel calls for resourcefulness and even 
at times for bravery. Sad to relate, the 
yellow-jackets won out in an unequal 
battle of hypodermics vs. poise and 
reluctantly we humans withdrew to the 
nearest hostel. 


In a more serious vein were the 
several panels, talks and discussions of 
the three-day conference. Most profound 
of these was the presentation by Nancy 
Wilcox, graduate student of the depart- 
ment of education, Cornell University, 
on “Educational Travel— How and 
Why?” She presented the results of her 
research. Brief excerpts include: 


How and Why? 
1. Most colleges grant one hour credit for each 
week of field study. 


2. A total of 102 offer college credit in travel 
—11 in New York, 9 in California, 7 in 
Texas and 5 in Illinois. 


8. Travel courses vary in duration from 3 to 9 
weeks. 


4. Types of courses classify as 

a. Location groups—9 in Europe, 6 in 
Mexico. 

b. Travel, stop and study a week. 

ce. Regular session pre-travel preparation 
followed by summer travel. 

d. Exchange pattern — widely separated 
colleges in states like Alabama and Cali- 
fornia exchange students who later pool 
experiences by spending one week to- 
gether. 

e. Courses: in action -— to study an author 
in his environment. Students travel and 
live in his locale. 


5. Seeing once is worth hearing a thousand 

times. 

The NEA has successfully sponsored 
travel for many years. Paul Kinsel, in 
charge of NEA travel tours, stressed 
the contribution of better international 
understanding as an outgrowth of travel. 


At this conference were 110 edu- 
cators and commercial traveling agents 
working harmoniously to solve problems 
indigenous to educational travel. Out- 
standing among these is the item of 
cost. The heaviest baggage in travel is 
the empty purse. Compared with the 
$50,000 required to train an aviator in 
the military program, the expenditures 
necessary to give a future teacher this 


broadening experience are relative} 
small indeed. The question often di. 
rected to our travel agents js: “ 


you done all in your power to cut down 
expenses?” 


Have 


On the other side of the picture 
Hubert Phillips of Fresno State College 
presented the greater gain to the teacher 
in traveling tourist or third class singe 
this is the level of travel of 95% of 
Europeans. If one would know these 
people as they really exist one must live 


a RE 


in their cheaper hotels, not at the Grand | 


Hotel. 


Only as the economic status of the 
teaching profession improves will edu. 
cational travel play an important role, 
Obviously, the younger teacher is more 
able to take the bumps of cheaper 


ms 


travel and likewise will have most | 


opportunity to use his experience, 


However, this need not exclude the | 
experienced teacher from participation, 


Regional Meetings Soon 


Further consideration of the many- 
sided problems will occur at the meet- 
ings of the NCET which will be held 
simultaneously with the AASA regional 
meetings as follows: St. Louis, February 
23-27; and Los Angeles, March 8-12. 











The California School Supervisors 
Association 


Announces 


THE HELEN HEFFERNAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 


A SCHOLARSHIP established 
by the California School Super: 
visors Association in recognition of 
Helen Heffernan’s leadership in 
education. The purposes of the 
Scholarship are (1) to recruit quali- 
fied persons into the field of super: 
vision and (2) to encourage super’ 
visors to engage in graduate study. 


A GIFT in the amount of Three 
Hundred Dollars ($300) is to be 
awarded annually. A loan, not to 
exceed One Thousand _ Dollars 
($1000) is to be available in addi- 
tion to the gift. The loan is to be 
paid back without interest over a 
4-year period. 


FULL-TIME graduate students 
or persons contemplating graduate 
work interested in applying for the 
Helen Heffernan Scholarship should 
write to the Scholarship Committee 
of the California School Supervisors 
Associaticn for application forms. 
Applications must be received not 
later than April 1, 1952. 


Address requests for application 
forms to Sally Cornelius, secretary, 
California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, c/o Humboldt State Col 
lege, Arcata. 
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generosity and our friendliness are all 
things new under the sun and greatly 
admired. 


What Parent-Teacher people are 


FE. c lif . being asked to do is to see that these 
, 5 airornia Congress visitors have opportunities to observe 
e + + us as we live and work together in our 
1 : ; of Parents and Teachers: ; organized community nas large and 
ot ge woe ee small, and possibly most important — 
f that they have opportunities to know 
é Ss d. S W/: f i L QO, G f what American family living is like. 
: J he fu ent ae ee _ _— Most of our young guests are probably 
d | from authoritarian homes. The way a 
By Mrs. Harvey S. Dye, Whittier; Chairman, Group Relations Committee democratic family functions is impor- 
’ tant to them. Visits to American homes 
; | HE most recent concern of the who have had the opportunity to par- is a greatly appreciated experience by 
. ‘lon Relations Committee of the ticipate in the family living of our foreigners in this country for the first 
» | California Congress of Parents and American homes and in the group activ- time. 
st Teachers is the alerting of the member- ities of our communities, are generally 
e | ship to the opportunity for bettering the favorably impressed with us as a people. They Become Leaders 
re understanding of American life of the They view us through unaccustomed At the same thee tt ts eed Geo 
n. foreign students in our institutions of eyes and naturally find much here to pe made possible for these interesting 
learning. amaze and sometimes startle them. people to be guests at the meetings of 
The Group Relations Committee is a The lack of discipline of children in the various community organizations. 
y- special committee, set up in November our homes, the multiplicity of rules for They go back to their own countries to 
at of 1950, “to be concerned with tech- students in our colleges, the immaturity become eventually the leaders in gov- 
ld niques for integrating and assimilating of our young people, the ever-emphasis ernment, in education, in industry, in 
al all groups within our communities.” - on specialization with the resulting the arts. It is much in the interest of 
ry At the last meeting of the State Board indifference to cultural matters, our international understanding and good- 


of Managers the committee reported 
that of the more than 30,000 visiting 
students in the United States, some 
3,500 are presently pursuing their 
studies in California. 


These people, for the most part, come 
to this country with warm feelings of 
friendship and admiration for us as a 
people. Too many of them, we are told, 
leave after completing their studies with 
bitterness in their hearts and minds. 


Student Visas Are Difficult 


This is not due to monetary reasons, 
but because of the social situation in 
which, too often, they find themselves 
during their stay here. For when they 
leave their native countries they are 
always financially competent. A student 
visa to the United States is one of the 
most difficult to obtain. Either through 


waste of food, all shock them. 


Much Is New To Them 


On the other hand, the sharing of 
privileges and duties by all members of 
the family, our respect for manual labor, 
our ability to disagree in discussion and 
then yield to the decision of the major- 
ity, our labor-saving devices which, in 
the home, make possible the contribu- 
tion women make to community, our 


will that they know us and our way of 


life first-hand. 


The offices of the deans in the 
various colleges and universities have 
the information needed by groups and 
individuals interested. It is urged that 
they be interviewed before contacts are 
made. Many institutions having large 
numbers of foreign students have special 
advisors for them and where such 
councilors exist they are the ones to see. 





California Journal of Educational Research 
Begins Third Year of Publication 


IT INTERPRETS SIGNIFICANT CALIFORNIA RESEARCH 


HE California Journal of Educational Research last month began its third year 

of publication. The magazine, published five times a year, was initiated in 1950 
by California Teachers Association as a medium for interpreting significant educa- 
tional research, especially California research. 


grants, scholarships, fellowships or from 
private sources, they must show that 


they are able to finance their foreign 
study. 


The Journal has shown steady growth since its inception and includes subscribers 
from most of the states. Editor of the Journal is Dr. Frank W. Parr; associate 
editor is Dr. Kenneth Brown. Members of the State Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Research serve as the Editorial Board for the publication. 


Of course, in these times of rapid 
political upheavals, individuals whose 
governments have changed, sometimes 
find themselves without funds. This 
type of need must be taken care of by 


agencies and groups other than Parent- 
Teacher. 


Subscription price for the California Journal of Educational Research is six 
dollars per year, Volumes I and II are still available to those who wish to complete 
their files. One feature of the magazine is the publication of the annual bibliog- 
raphy of California theses and dissertations. 





It is significant that those students 
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Public Relations for CSTA Chapters 


HE newly-formed CSTA_ Public 
Relations Committee adopted rec- 
1951 
Council meeting for CSTA action this 
spring. 

Their recommendations 


ommendations at the December, 


are as fol- 


lows: 

1. It is the opinion of the Public Re- 
lations Committee that the best possible 
public relations program will not suc- 
ceed unless each CSTA member con- 
siders himself personally responsible 
for the betterment of public relations, 
and keeps this in mind at all times. 


2. The Committee feels that any im- 


provement in Public Relations for 
teachers-in-training, must start with a 
strong, well-organized and active CSTA 
chapter. In order to have a 


local CSTA: 


a. We must have dynamic programs 


strong 


which will attract a high percentage 
of attendance from the general mem- 
bership and aid in the orientation of 
potential member. 


b. We must make the best possible 
use of the media of publicity at our 
disposal such as, newspapers, (campus 
and local), radio, Television, posters, 
bulletin-boards, etc. 


c. We must maintain good relation- 
ship between the local CSTA chapter 
and the faculty. 


d. We must have unity, with better 
interaction and cooperation, between 
student- 


elementary and _ secondary 


teachers. 


e. We must have a definite program 
to attract lower-division students to 
membership in CSTA. 


3. The committee feels the need of 
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closer coordination among local chap- 
that this be 
accomplished by means of meetings 





ters and recommends 





and correspondence, to discuss mutual 





problems and work for the improve- 
ment of public relations. 

a. It is recommended that the CTA 
Journal and the CSTA Newsletter be 
used to implement this purpose. 







b. It is also recommended that invi- 
tations be sent to other CSTA chapters 
to attend local programs of interest; 






and that names and addresses of officers 





be exchanged among the local chapters 





and added to the local chapter mailing 
list. 

4. The Public Relations Committee 
requests the aid of the CTA in con- 
tacting organizations such as fraternal 











groups, civic clubs and local district 





teacher organizations, with a view to- 
wards helping CSTA launch a public 
relations campaign on the education 
student level. 

The local CSTA groups should work 
concurrently on this matter, by visit- 





















ing their local fraternal and service 








clubs; and to arrange programs to be 
presented to the general memberships. 

















5. The committee recommends that 
each chapter bring to the Regional and 
State meetings an evaluation of the 
chapter programs 




















presented during 
the semester. This material to be used 














in setting up programs which can be 








used in other chapters, and such evalua- 











tions to be made from a public relations 

















standpoint. 











6. The committee, as a long-range 
goal, recommends that a CSTA publi- 
relations handbook be developed for 
























statewide and local chapter use. 


Items of Interest 


From the Meeting of the CTA 
State Board of Directors 
January 5, 1952 


INE applications from local teacher 

clubs for CTA charters were ap. 
proved. (See Page 16 of this issue.) Al] 
present chairmen of CTA Committees 
were reappointed. 


The Board reaffirmed its policy te. 
garding the appointment of State Coup. 
cil committee members, namely: 


That membership on State Council 
committees shall be allotted to each 
Section in proportion to the Section’s 
membership on the State C ouncil, and 
the section shall nominate its member 


for reappointment to State C ouncil | 
committees. 


The budget for 1952 was adopted, 


tering local associations was amended 
as follows: Amend Rule 18 of the 
Standing Rules of this Association by re. 
lettering paragraphs (g) ” (h) thereof 
to be paragraphs (h) and (i) and insert. 
ing the following new pn 


The standing Rule pertaining to char. | 


Chartering of Local Groups 


(g) If a local association which applies fora 
charter as a Local Chapter of the Association 
includes among its members persons who are 
eligible for membership in an existing Local 
Chapter which holds a charter covering the 
geographical area or level to be served by the 
applicant, action on the application will be 
postponed for a period of two years from the 
date on which the application is first submitted 
to the governing board of the appropriate 
Section. 


Thereafter, a two-thirds vote of the goven- 
ing board of the Section and a two-thirds vote 
of the board of directors of the Association shall 
be required for the recommendation and ap- 
proval of the application. 


The provisions of this paragraph shall not 


apply to a local association which has with- 
drawn from a county-wide chartered Local 
Chapter if sufficient members remain in the 
county-wide Chapter to chartered 
status. 


maintain 


Mr. David Conley of Strathmore was f 


reappointed to the Ethics Commission. 


The Board voted to continue men- 
bership of the Association in the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes 
sion. 

Two employees of the Association, 
Miss Kimi Mizuhara, and Mrs. Marion 
Grant, were made permanent elt 


ployees and placed on the retirement 
roll. 
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ADULT EDUCATION COMES OF AGE 


By Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 


of Public Instruction 


DULT education in California had 
its beginnings nearly 100 years ago 
with the establishment, in 1856, of an 
evening school in San Francisco. Three 
hundred students enrolled. English was 
taught to Italian and Chinese immi- 
grants and classes were offered in such 
yocational subjects as bookkeeping and 
mechanical drawing. The program grew 
rapidly and by 1878 there were 3,599 
students enrolled. 


Oakland established evening schools 
in 1880, San Jose in 1883, and Los 
Angeles in 1885. Other school districts 
followed, but the program developed 
slowly until the period from 1910 to 
1920, when legislative provisions were 
enacted. Many new evening schools 
were then established. In 1908 there 
were six schools maintaining adult 
education classes with 10,472 students 
enrolled. In 1920 there were 33 evening 
high schools and 108 high schools 
maintaining adult education classes, 
with a total enrollment of 74,000. By 
1930 the enrollment had grown to 
283,000; by 1940 to 546,000; and by 
1950 to 879,000. While the rate of 
increase in enrollment from 1920 to 
1930 was remarkable, the rate of 
increase since 1930 has kept pace with 
the increase in population of California. 


Many Courses Offered 


The growth of adult education in 
California is reflected in the variety and 
quality of courses offered as well as in 
the number of adults served. During 
the early years of the program classes 
were conducted for a few special groups 
—those requiring some type of voca- 
tional training, aliens preparing for 
citizenship, and native-born illiterates. 
Prior to 1920 immigrants composed the 
major group served by adult education. 
It is significant that more than one-half 
of the space devoted to adult education 
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in the Education Code is concerned 
with classes for aliens and _illiterates. 
While these classes continue to be con- 
ducted, they are today a relatively small 
part of the adult program. 


The concept that adult education is a 
general educational service for the 
entire community and not a special 
program for a special group had its 
beginning approximately 30 years ago. 
This concept has developed gradually 
but steadily through the years. It implies 
that the educational offerings must be 
extensive and varied. As now organized 
and conducted in school districts main- 
taining separate evening schools, the 
adult education program includes classes 
in the following 14 fields: Agriculture, 
3usiness Education, Crafts, Engineering 
and Technology, Fine Arts, Health and 
Physical Education, Homemaking, In- 
dustrial Arts, Language and Speech 
Arts, Mathematics, Music, Science, 
Social Civic Education including Citi- 
zenship, and Trades and Industries. 


All Fields of Learning 


While classes in all of these areas are 
not found in every adult school, the 
larger programs embrace practically 
every field of learning. It is now possible 
for an adult student to improve those 
skills and knowledges relating to his 
trade, business, or profession. It is also 
possible for him to learn a new occupa- 
tion. From the standpoint of scope of 
offerings, number of classes, and num- 
ber of students enrolled, vocational 
education constitutes the largest single 
segment of the adult education pro- 
gram. The second area of importance 
in terms of the number of students 


enrolled may be classified as academic ° 


or general education. An adult student 
who has limited educational opportuni- 
ties in his youth may attend classes in 
which the usual school subjects are 


oflered. He may obtain his eighth grade 
or high school diploma, if desired, as 
well as increase his knowledge of 
himself and the physical and social 
environment in which he lives. 


Classes in other areas afford the 
adult student many opportunities to 
participate in community life. He can 
become a better community member by 
enrolling in classes in leadership train- 
ing and civics. His interest in and 
knowledge of public affairs can be 
increased by attending forums and lec- 
tures, and by participating in discussion 
groups. He can acquire good health 
practices by taking courses in nutrition, 
hygiene, and physical education. The 
adult student may improve his capacity 
to be a better parent by taking courses 
in parent education. He may become a 
happier and better adjusted person by 
working in crafts, the fine arts, and 
other cultural fields. 


Nearly a million different adults 
each year indicate their interest in the 
program by attending evening school 
classes. The adult education program is 
impressive in terms of the total number 
of persons reached. However, since most 
adults attend classes only a few hours 
weekly, the total average daily attend- 
ance in adult classes is comparatively 
small. 


An Integral Part of the Whole 


In California adult education is re- 
garded as an integral part of the total 
educational program of the state. The 
education of adults is essential to an 
alert, informed, and active citizenry 
whose chief responsibility is the trustee- 
ship of the American way of life. 
Public education cannot be considered 
complete unless full recognition is given 
tc the importance of the role of adult 
education in the life of the community. 
Adults have the responsibility for carry- 
ing on all the functions of government; 
for maintaining economic stability; for 
establishing families and carrying on 
family life; and for providing the social, 
cultural, and spiritual environment for 
the present and future generations. 


The adult education program is 
increasingly geared to the needs and 
interests of the community. It is the 
responsibility of adult education leader- 
ship to ascertain community needs 
and to translate them into the school 
program. The organization of adult 
education at all levels must be flexible 
so that changes in the curriculum can 
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be made as new community needs and 
interests become evident. 

Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities for all adults should be insured. 
Public school adult education should be 
financed in such a way that no one will 
be denied the opportunity of participa- 
tion. Financial stabilization of the pro- 
gram should be guaranteed through 
continuous adequate support. 


In these times of national stress adult 
education is carrying its share of respon- 
sibility. The defense production effort 
is aided by vocational classes in which 
men and women are trained for employ- 
ment in defense industries. Civilian 
defense is strengthened by classes in 
first aid, home nursing, police and fire 
auxiliary training, and local organization 
for home defense. The morale and 
competence of men in the armed forces 
throughout the state benefit from classes 
of a strictly non-military nature con- 
ducted by schools for adults. 

On the domestic front adult education 
is providing substantial numbers of 
students with instruction which helps 


them to meet the impact of inflation — 
how to prepare balanced, nutritious 
meals at lower cost; how to reduce 
expenditures for clothing the family by 
making or remaking garments; how to 
make or recondition furniture, draperies, 
rugs, etc., for the home; how, in fact, to 
maintain the American standard of 
living while carrying on the defense 
program. 

Public adult education is contributing 
to a better understanding of foreign and 
domestic*problems. Thousands of citi- 
zens attend and participate in forums, 
lecture series, and discussion groups 
where these problems are discussed by 
the best authorities available. Better 
citizenship and a stronger devotion to 
American ideals and institutions are 
important outcomes of this type of adult 
education. 


The public school system has always 
been one of the great democratic 
institutions in America. It has been 
strengthened by extending its oppor- 
tunities and its values to adults as well 
as children. 





Naint Patrick’s Day .. . March 17 


A Successful Elementary School Program 


By Elizabeth A. Coppin, Music Teacher, Marshall School, Sacramento 


ARCH winds are blowin’ just 
around the corner, and you have 
a program to give! “Shure and what 
foiner time for a program than good old 
Saint Patrick’s Day,” with all the lovely 
Irish songs, stories, dances and jokes. 
Here’s a bit of a suggestion for some 
fun you and your pupils can have with 
the help of very few properties and 
costumes and lots of imagination. 

Always use as much talent as you 
have available. Feel free to change and 
adapt the program to fit your special 
needs. 

The stage set is a movie screen or any 
projector screen. Backdrops are pro- 
vided by a baloptican, slide-projector, 
or any type of machine for which you 
have pictures. Your Irish scenes can 
be pictures borrowed from the local 
library, or cut from magazines. (The 
National Geographic Magazine pro- 
vided many of the pictures we used for 
our production.) 


As for costumes, we were generous 
in our use of paper, crepe-paper, and 
pins. Costuming can be as simple or as 
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elaborate as your time, money, and 
inclination dictate, and the students can 
have fun making their own costumes. 
The art teacher thoughtfully provided 
Irish green hats made out of stiff paper 
for Tim O’Reiley (stage hand) and for 
the narrator. “Galluses” were cut from 
green paper. 

The chorus was replete in white 
blouses or shirts with one nice green 
paper shamrock on each collar. Thus 
many pupils participated — in costume. 
White shirts and blouses aren’t too hard 
to beg or borrow for such a special 
occasion. Our “Molly Malone” girls wore 
dust caps made of white crepe-paper, 
regular school skirts and blouses, and 
special aprons also made of white and 
green crepe-paper. The custodian was 
prevailed upon to get us six good strong 
sticks about a yard long which we 
wound with the white paper and tied 
with big green bows. For the leprechaun 
we borrowed a brownie costume from 
the local recreation department. 


Just everyday school clothes would 
do, but of course any costume makes 





the part more important. We Were 
fortunate enough to have a girl who 
could do the Irish jig, and who had her 
cwn costume. However, this number 
could be taught to a group Or omitted 
if need be. The boy dancers were give, § 
green paper suspenders and big green [ 
bow ties, while the girls wore skirts and 
blouses and had green paper Shamrock 
generously pinned on them. You woul 
be amazed at the results achieve 
through the use of a little paper and 
some scissors and a few pins. Why not | 
put your ingenuity to the test? 





Continuity 

(Narrator comes out and takes his | 
place by the projector.) 

Shure — the Top 0’ the Mornin’ to all 0” ye! 

And how are you today? 

“A foiner lookin’ bunch o’ folks 

I never saw,” I say. 

I just got back from the Emerald Isle 

And kissed the Blarney, too, 

And here I’ve got some pictures 

O’ me trip I'll show to you. 

Young Tim O’Reilly’ll help a bit 

In settin’ up the screen 

And we’ll show the land where all the folk 

Are wearin’ o’ the Green. 

(Tim pulls down the screen, and a 
landscape is flashed on. You can use 
an opening number by the chorus, or 
just leave the picture on for a moment 
and then proceed.) 

In Dublin’s fair city 

Where girls are so pretty, — 

And pretty the colleens are — 

I first met Molly — blue-eyed Molly 

A walkin’ by the shore. 

(Flash a scene of Dublin on the screen | 
if you like. We found that the pictures 
couldn’t be left on during performances, , 
so we would flash them just before the 
performers came on stage. Six girls were 
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our picture and sang “Cockles and | 


Mussels” (Music Horizons, Book 6, page | 
130), using the sticks like canes ina | 


brief routine that paralleled the words 


with motions such as pushing the | 


*barrow.) 


By Kilarney’s lakes and fells 
Amid the Shamrock’s growin’ 

I met a little Leprechaun 
Whose picture now I’m showin’, 





(Leprechaun comes out and tells an 


Irish folk tale or legend. We used 4 
short story, found in a book of legends, 
about an old woman and her potato 
patch. Any story that the student 
can handle and relate well would be 
appropriate.) 

’Twas then I took me foot in me hand 

And went to Donnybook Fair 


To see the Gossoons and Colleens all 
A-dancin’ round the square. 


(Here a group of boys and girls did 
the dance to the Pig in the Parlor given 
on page 146 in Our Land of Songs— 
the former 5th grade state text. As they 
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concluded the dance our little girl who 
could jig came out and did the Irish 
Washerwoman while the group stood in 
the background. Then all danced around 
her once again to the Pig in the Parlor 
and so off stage. A fiddler as background 
would have been a fine addition. Also 
there are many Irish dances that would 


fit. 
ais ye’ve heard o’ Tara’s Halls 
An’ the harps an’ pipes they played. 
"Tis the Irish that set your toe a-tap 
An’ draw your soul a-stray 
With fiddle and voice that weave a spell 
And make you wish you’d stayed 
In that green land where Shamrocks grow. 
Just listen a spell — ye’ll know. 


(We used a serious number from the 
chorus at this point. They sang So Far 
Away, found on page 142 in Music 
Everywhere — former 6th grade text. 
Other suggested songs will be found at 
the end of the continuity. A medley 
would be appropriate also. After this 
serious number the chorus sang Drill 
Ye Terriers. This number can be found 
in The Fireside Book of Folk Songs.) 

There never was a foiner land 

Than the good old U.S.A. 

And moiny an Irish lad and lass 

Has added his little say 

A-workin’ on the railroad 

And singin’ the time away — 

And workin’ in the movies 

An’ on the radio. 

You’ve all seen Barrie Fitzgerald, 

And heard o’ Dennis Day. 

Just think of those foine policemen! - 

And where would our army be 

Without a few O’Rourkes and Malones 

To swing a shillalah? 

So all o’ us in Erin 

And all who’ve crossed the sea 

Know you’ve rejoiced to hear the word — 

“The Irishmen are free!’ 


(Chorus sang It’s a Great Day Tonight 
for the Irish, from Eileen, by Victor 
Herbert.) 


Appended are song suggestions as 
replacements or for increasing the pro- 
gram. You might try your hand at a 
few jingles or limericks if you need the 
program extended or changed. A re- 
minder — use the talent available. And 
have fun! 


Song Suggestions 


Wearin’ of the Green. 

A Little Bit of Heaven. 

When Irish Eyes Are Smilin’. 

Mother Macree. 

Donnybrook Fair (Our Land of Songs, page 32). 

Londonderry Air. 

Kerry Dancers. 

Bendemeer’s Stream. 

Irish Lullaby. 

Galway Piper (Music Everywhere, page 8). 

Wandering Willie (Music Everywhere, page 36). 

A Friend in Need (Our Land of Songs, page 
72, and a good addition for a beggar number if 
wanted), 

Pat on the Railway (Singing America, page 11). 

The Last Rose of Summer (Music Horizons, 
Book 6, page 32). 

The Little Pig, 

Rose of Tralee. 
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Announcement by California Teachers Association 


For Every Teacher — Every PTA Group 


A HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Roy W. Cloud 


Former State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association 


The first clear and detailed account of education in California from the 
days of Father Junipero Serra's first mission in 1769 to the present. 
Describes the founding of public schools in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
in 1847, traces the.growth of California's great educational system through 
the administration of each superintendent of public instruction and narrates 
many legal battles and official acts that marked the Golden State's progress 
in the field of Education. 


This valuable reference work presents important phases of California 
history, and also the story of how the California Teachers Association, one 
of the major organizations in the United States educational system, came 
into being. 


An appendix provides numerous source materials. Illustrated by portraits 
of California's superintendents of public instruction and other leaders. 
Library of Congress No. 52-5977. 


THE AUTHOR 


Roy W. Cloud began his educational career as principal of an elemen- 
tary school in Mono County, California. He then spent some years as 
superintendent of schools in San Mateo County, and later as superintendent 
of Redwood City schools. From 1927 to 1947 he served as State Executive 
Secretary of California Teachers Association, and legislative representative 
of CTA at the State Legislature. "History of Education in California" is 
the fruit of years of diligent research and is sponsored by California 
Teachers Association. 


Special Advance Price 


“History of Education in California" will be published by Stanford 
University Press in the late spring, 1952. A special pre-publication price 
of $5 per copy is effective until actual publication date, at which time 
the price will be $6. 


Order Now: Save $1.00 


California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California 


Please send me _.. copies of “History of Education in 
California” at the pre-publication price of $5. Payment enclosed [] 
(Californians please add 3% sales tax) 
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NEW CTA CLUB CHAPTERS 


Two hundred and sixty-five teachers 
clubs are now affiliated Chapters of 
California Teachers Association, under 
charters issued by the CTA State Board 
of Directors. 


The Board has recently issued the 
following charters. Listings of pre- 
viously-chartered Chapters were pub- 
lished in former issues of this magazine. 


Number Name of Association 
Charter 
258. Colton Union High School Teach- 


ers Association. 


259. South Pasadena Education Asso- 
ciation. 

260. Downey Secondary Teachers As- 
sociation. 

261. Anomar Teachers Club. 

262. Mitchell Union Faculty Club. 

263. Fowler Elementary Faculty Club. 

264. Reedley Elementary Teachers 
Club. 

265. Washington Union High School 
Faculty Club. 

266. Sanger Union High School Teachi- 


ers Association. 


New CTA Field Man 


PPOINTMENT of Arnold W. Wol- 

pert, El Monte High School teacher, 
as a CTA field representative, has been 
announced by Dr. Rex Turner of Oak- 
land, President of California Teachers 
Association. Mr. Wolpert is the first new 
staff member to be selected under the 
1952 program of expanded services and 
dues. He will serve the profession in 
Southern California and, along with 
Field Representative Ted Bass, will 
make the Los Angeles CTA office his 
headquarters. 

Mr. Wolpert, a leader in professional 
activities in the Southern Section, was 
recommended for the staff position by 
Dr. Arthur F. Corey, State Executive 
Secretary. The appointment was con- 
firmed by the Board of Directors at its 
January 5 meeting in San Francisco. 

Until the end of the school year in 
June the new field representative will 
serve the CTA on a half-time basis, 
carrying an adjusted class-load at El 
Monte High School during the morning 
hours and devoting afternoons and eve- 
nings to CTA activities. On August 15 
he will begin full-time field work. 

Mr. Wolpert’s appointment brings to 
six the number of Field Service Depart- 
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ment staff members. In addition to Mr. 
Bass and Mr. Wolpert the staff consists 
ot W. Harold Kingsley, public relations 
and campaign consultant, whose head- 
quarters is Los Angeles; Robert M. 
Rees, Fresno, who serves the Central 
and Northern sections; Harry A. Fos- 
dick, San Francisco, who has the 
triple responsibility of the Central 
Coast, Bay and North Coast sections; 
and Robert E. McKay, San Francisco, 
Director of Field Service and Legisla- 
tive Representative. 

Further expansion of the staff is 
planned, with an additional field repre- 
sentative, as yet unselected, scheduled 
to begin work in the Northern part of 
the state probably before re-opening of 
school for the Fall term. 
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Arnold W. Wolpert 


> 
a: 
) 

Field Representative Wolpert is a 
native of Saskatchewan, Canada, who 
came to the United States in 1930. 
Educated in the public schools of Can- 
ada, Idaho and Oregon, he attended 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon, 
for three years and was graduated from 
the University of Redlands with a 
Bachelor of Arts, Magna Cum Laude, 
in 1941. He obtained his general sec- 
ondary credential at Redlands in 1942 
and his secondary administration cre- 
dential at the University of Southern 
California where for six years he took 
graduate work preparing for a Master 
of Science in Education degree. 

Mr. Wolpert has taught in California 
schools for the past nine and one-half 
years, all but two years of which have 
been at El] Monte High School. For two 
vears, 1949-51, he was President of the 
El] Monte High School District Teachers 
Association. In addition he has served 
as public relations chairman for bond 





and tax election committees in 
district and last year was Chairman of 


the Personnel Policies and Procedures 
committee. 


For the past four years Mr. Wolpert 
has taken a leading role in activities of 
the CTA’s Southern Section, Climaxin 
service on the Southern Council and 
several of its committees, with election 
last year to the Southern Section Board 
of Directors, a position he resigned to 
accept the staff appointment. 


Mr. Wolpert is married to the forme; 


Jean Phelps of San Bernardino and jx | 


the father of two children, Linda Jean 
4; and Robert Lee, 18 months. Mr 
Wolpert is an elementary school teacher 
The Wolperts live at 2332 South Fourth 
Avenue, Arcadia. 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


New Section Secretary Elected 


A! a meeting of the executive board | 


of CTA Northern Section, held 
January 11, at Chico, it was the unani- 
mous decision of the board that F. 


McElwain Howard, a mathematic | 


teacher at Grant Union High School, be 
elected to the position of Executive 
Secretary, succeeding Ralph Everett. 
who retired January 1 after serving four 
and a half years in that capacity. 

Mr. Howard, elected in 1949 to the 
State Council, had been active in his 
local association, serving as its first 
president, and subsequently as salary 
chairman when the first salary sched- 
ule was adopted, and later as salary 
chairman of the Sacramento County 
Association. A county-wide salary 
schedule was prepared by his committee 
and it is now being used in several 
county schools. 


He came to California in 1931 and 
attended San Francisco State College, 
graduating in June, 1932. During the 
summers of 1932, 34 and 36 he did 
graduate work at the University of 
Southern California. He attended Sac- 
ramento College the summer of 1951. 
His previous training and_ teaching 
experience was in Idaho. For the five 
years prior to coming to California, he 
was principal of an elementary school 
in Boise, Idaho. 

His first position in California was at 
the Arden School in Sacramento County. 
where he served as principal. He began 
teaching at Grant Union High School, 
Del Paso Heights, California, in the fall 
of 1939 and has been there continuously 
since that time. His present position, in 
addition to classes in mathematics, is 
directing testing. 

At the time of his election to the 
position of executive-secretary, he was 
serving as chairman of the salary com 
mittee of the Northern Section. 
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carbon, this coke will help smelt iron 
from its ore. 


Coking ovens like these “bake 
] king like these “bake” 4 


coal into coke. Nearly pure 


high-grade steel. 


Just as today’s way of life depends upon steel, 
so does steel depend upon coal. Each ton of steel 
takes one ton of coal! 

Coal, baked into coke, not only supplies heat for 
the smelting process, but, during this process, also 
supplies the carbon dioxide necessary to free the 
iron from its ore. 

To meet the needs of today’s huge steel produc- 
tion takes a lot of coal—and America is fortunate 
in having lots of coal—enough to last for many 
hundreds of years. And this coal is mined by the 
world’s most highly productive and efficient coal 
industry. 

Each year the managers of America’s 8,000 inde- 
pendently owned and operated coal mines invest 
hundreds of millions of dollars in research, in- 


creased mechanization, new mine properties, and 
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A steel furnace 
* Hot air, forced under pressure 
through this converter, is producing 





in full blast. 3 





Bridges, skyscrapers, automo- 
“* biles—nearly everything we 
have is made of steel or by steel . . . 
and without coal there’d be no steel! 


in building giant preparation plants to serve the 
country better with all the coal the country needs 
—now and for the future. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 





BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
d'stribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
Coal Map. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Portraits of A. Neil Hafley of Manteca, President of CTA Bay Section, 
and Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, President of CTA Central Section, are here | 
presented. 





Classroom Teachers Regional Conference 


Los Angeles, Mayflower and Biltmore Hotels, March 20-22, 1952 


Tue annual Southwestern Regional Conference, sponsored by NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, will be held in Los Angeles at the Mayflower and Biltmore 
Hotels, March 20-22, 1952. The conference is being planned by Mrs. Nell 
Wilcoxen of Phoenix, Arizona, the Southwestern Regional Director of the Depatt- 


KEY-CONTROLLED ment. The conference theme will be “Organized Action + Effective Participation 
COMBINATION = Ultimate Achievement.” 
Thursday, March 20, has been set aside for the visitation of schools. Registra- 
LOCK NO. 1525 tion will begin at 10 a.m., Friday, March 21. The program at the first general 
Thousands of combinations, with session will consist of the roll call of states, introduction of state department | 


3-number dialing, protect the 


ities ngebane-mne-thael presidents and advisory council members, and a report of NEA activities. 
udent — yet on s 


owned master key will open ev- On Saturday morning, March 22, a breakfast for state presidents and advisory 
penerninsl ian an council members is being planned. The remainder of the conference will be 
ere’s the latest in padloc : ‘ ‘ . . 
pretection—tops in convenience devoted to discussion groups to consider problems confronting the profession, 
and quality, yet in the bargain- such as: (1) Education Under Fire, (2) Three R’s in the 20th Century, and (3) § 
price-bracket. It will pay you to Through the Looking Glass — Professionally. The program will include addresses 


consider Master. 


by Arthur F. Corey, state executive secretary, California Teachers Association: 
Write today, to Dept. 21 ‘ 


Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent. Los Angeles Public Schools; Janie 
Alexander, president, and Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, NEA Department 

> MASTER NO. 1500 

D Long time school fav- of Classroom Teachers. 


) orite. ted lik . , ; 7 sic 
cae beehe ear oe Since this conference is designed for the training of local leaders, it is hoped 


key control. Master is also world- that many educators from the Southwestern Region will avail themselves of the 


famous for laminated padlocks. 





opportunity to participate. 


Master [ock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. States included in the Southwestern Region are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Worlds Leading Padlock Manufactirnrd Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and the Territory of Hawaii. 
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The importance of making “what you have” last longer 
singularly applies to textbooks in these days of 


Higher Costs 
Larger Enrollments 





Greatly Increased Budgets 


When you consider that 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Prolong the Life of Books up to three years—you will realize 
that Holden Covers are a Necessity —if you are to 
get the Maximum Service from your Textbooks 


BE THRIFTY — BUY HOLDEN 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











Vou Wf Stile it Rich _ 


at the Conducted by the 


Audubon Camp of California National Audubon Society 


There's a new rush on —to Sugar Bowl Lodge in the High Sierra — where TEACHERS, other YOUTH LEADERS 


and those with a hobby or professional interest in nature are finding a new source of wealth to enrich their 





























stra- teaching, as Well as their personal lives. In this beautiful mountain setting they have fun and adventure, while 
eral gaining practical knowledge for their own nature and 
nent | conservation education programs. 
CREDITS: Campers desiring college 
isory credit may register with the Sacra- 
1 be mento State College for two units of 
upper division credit, which are trans- 
sion, ferable to most other institutions. 
A 1952 SUMMER SESSIONS: 
re June 15-June 28 
tion: June 29-July 12 
[anie July 13-July 26 
July 27-Aug. 9 
ment Aug. 10- Aug. 23 
For free illustrated folder and 
oped reservations, write to 
the Fi NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 
rado, 693 Sutter Street, Room 201 


San Francisco; Calif. 
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FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Week of February 4 
Edward MacDowell 


Week of February 11 
Abraham Lincoln 


Week of February 18 
George Washington 


Week of February 25 
Horace Mann 


Week of March 3 
Clara Barton 


Week of March 10 
Ulysses S. Grant 


Week of March 24 
George Gershwin 


Week of March 31 
Booker T. Washington 


Week of April 7 
John Philip Sousa 


Week of April 14 
Henry Ford 


Week of April 21 
Lou Gehrig 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards were 
sent to principals of Western schools. 
For additional Request Cards write 
to Standard School Broadcast, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 


~ STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 









MUSICAL PORTRAITS OF 








Schedule of CTA State Committee 


Meetings, 1952 


All CTA members should be interested in the important programs of the 


Committees of the Association. 


State Council 


Financing Public Education.. January 19. _...... March 22........April 11... December; 
International Relations........... BON oes coccevne Socssereen cece April 11....Decembers 
RNG... <...:....<..5.205...:.... A WO... October 18......April 11....December3 
sfc sp eer nail PI isssciicicrchecceersiiatiad April | 1....December$ 
(Sub-Com) 
Salary Schedules and Trends..February 23...... November 1...April 11....December 3 
Teacher Education.. .............. ORNS TID FN ov vcivsccticscecincccdsicel April 11....December} 
Rie icciainiatnscaceee February 23...... November 1...April 11....December3 


ee 


The Code of Ethics for Teachers, 
adopted by the CTA State Council in 
1949, has been reprinted in two colors 
on a background paper suitable for 
framing. The service charge is 10c per 
copy. Copies are available for school 
districts, teacher clubs, and individual 
members of the profession; orders 
should be sent to California Teachers 
Association, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2. 


MEDITERRANEAN - MIDDLE 
EAST SEMINAR 


AN FRANCISCO State College an- 
nounces a “Mediterranean - Middle 
East Seminar,” to be conducted July 1- 
August 15. Under leadership of Dr. 
Louis Wasserman, associate professor of 
philosophy and government, the semi- 
nar group will visit Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Egypt, and Israel. Air travel 
will be used throughout. 

The principal function of the seminar 
will be to study the social, political, 
educational, and economic conditions 
of the countries at first hand. Interviews 
will be held with leading spokesmen in 
each country; these will be supple- 
mented by visits to schools, public 
projects, farms and historic shrines. 

Six units of upper-division credit may 
be earned by members of the seminar; 
costs of the entire tour are computed 
on a non-profit, cooperative basis; 
inquiries and applications should be 
addressed to Dr. Louis Wasserman, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco. 


GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL MEET 


OUNCIL of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, Inc., will hold its 
annual national convention in Los 
Angeles, March 31 through April 3. 
This convention will be widely attended 


by official delegates from: Vocational 
Guidance Association, Alliance fo, 
Guidance of Rural Youth, Altusa Inter. 
national, Inc., American College Per. 
sonnel Association, Eastern College 
Fersonnel Officers, National Association 
of Deans of Women, National Associa. 
tion of Guidance Supervisors, Personnel 
Section, American Association of Col. 
leges for Teachers Education and The 
Western Personnel Institute. Over 2.00 
delegates attended the national conven. 
tion at Chicago in March, 1951. It js 
expected that the attendance in 1952 
wiil be large. 


The Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel will 
be host to the 1952 convention. Theme 
of the convention, “Improving Huma 
Relations,” promises to bring numerow 
big names to Los Angeles for the first 
time, according to Dr. Jessie Rhulman, 
convention coordinator, in announcing 


key national and local arrangement | 


convention chairmanships. In addition 
to a full schedule of sectional meetings, 
luncheons and banquets during the days 
when the convention, is officially in ses 
sion, plans call for two pre-conference 
registration days which will provide an 
opportunity for visitations in the South- 
ern California area. 


It is hoped that all California administrators 
will make it possible for members on their staff 
to avail themselves of this rare oppcrtunity to 
profit from this outstanding gathering of guidance 
and personnel experts. Due to the extensive 
development of the junior high school in Califor 
nia a section for junior high school representatives 
has been provided on the program of the Nationd 
Association of Deans of Women. It has been 
general practice for this organization to provide 
sections for the high school, junior college, 
teachers college and college and university joint 
sessions. Thus, the junior high school personnél 
as well as the other sections are urged to attend. 


Those who desire further information may wmitt 
to Dr. Jessie Rhulman, Convention Coordinator, 
University of California at Los Angeles, or {0 
information concerning the National Association of 
Deans of Women (and as in California Associatia 
of Women Deans and Vice-Principals), may wtitt 
to Miss Elsie May Smithies, Dean of Wome? 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 
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y 1952 


schedule of Publication 


Inasmuch as the remaining issues of 
CTA Journal for this school year 
(March, April, May) are to publish 
many notices of important meetings, 
news from the field and similar items, 
contributors are urged to send in their 
materials on or before the first of the 
month preceding publication. This will 


provide adequate time for proofing and 


make-up. — Ed. 












CTA SECTION 
Officers Training 
Conferences 
Dates for the 1952 Fall Series 


Northern Section....Sept. 19, 20, 21 
Southern Section....Sept. 26, 27, 28 
Central Coast Section..Oct. 3, 4, 5 


North Coast 
BOCHOR 2c2.2ecseri esd Oct. 10, 11, 12 
Bay Section .............. Oct. 24, 25, 26 


Central Section ............ Nov. 7, 8,9 





CONFERENCE ON HEARING 


1952 Conference will be held 

March 7 and 8 by the American 
Hearing Society, Pacific Zone, on the 
campus of College of the Pacific in 
Stockton. This will be a joint meeting 
with the Northern Section of California 
Association for Aural Education, of 
which Dr. Howard L. Runion, of the 
speech and hearing department of the 
College, is vice-president in charge of 
its spring program. 

Teachers, parents, audiometrists, 
school nurses and administrators will be 
interested in the addresses, the demon- 
strations and exhibits at this meeting. 
The theme is Education for the Hard- 
of-Hearing. 

It is hoped to have on exhibition one 
of the Mobile Testing Units now becom- 
ing so popular in California and other 
progressive States, in which scientific 
equipment is installed and is driven 
from school to school throughout a 
district, in order to find as early as 
— all children who suffer from a 
earing loss, however slight. Once the 
children are discovered the necessary 
steps are taken to give them the educa- 
tional help they must have to grow into 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizens 
ina democracy. 

For further information about this 
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Important New Social Studies Texts 


Ties gee eeeeeeeeeeee @®& e@weqeeeweee eg ee ee = 


Man’s Achievements Through the Ages 


Habberton-Roth 





A World History with emphasis from 
1500 to the present. (1952 copyright). 





Youth Faces Its Problems 


Bossing-Martin 
A High School Problems Text which develops 


problem solving techniques through the study 
of ten problem areas. 








Living In The Peoples’ World 


Roth-Hobbs-Greenleaf 


A Ninth Grade Social Studies Text including Global Ge- 
ography, Consumer Economics and Vocational Guidance. 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 





More than 40 years experience 
in interpretive news writing 


Today the emphasis in news writing is put on greater interpretation. 
This is the newspaper's growing responsibility towards you, the 
reader, in these history-making days. 


With more than 40 years experience in interpreting news for its 
world-wide readers, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper, is geared to keep you expertly 
posted on the "reasons why’' of vital news. 







The Monitor helps you form mature conclusions . . . 
helps you think the news through. Take advantage of 
this special opportunity today to get a newspaper 
that has practical benefits for you. 


r 
Onl y $ 6.50 for 9 | The Christian Science Monitor 


months (saves $4.75) One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


I am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to | 
| The Christian Science Monitor at the special Teacher’s Rate. | 


on this Teacher's 
Offer. Use the cou- 
pon for this unusual = |_ Name... 


teacher's rate. 
Street......... 


Conference and about hearing problems, 
address Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, vice- 
president, American Hearing Society for 
Pacific ‘Zone, 1209 Crenshaw Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 19. California teachers are 
cordially invited to all the meetings. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO CONTEST 


NTRIES for the 7th annual national 
High School Photographic Awards 
contest are now being accepted by the 
National Scholastic Press Association, 
which annually sponsors the competi- 
tion. The contest is approved by the 


i. 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, as well as 46 state 
high school press associations and uni- 
versities. 


Prize money totals $4,000 with $600 
going to the grand prize winner. Any 
high school student is eligible to enter 
as many pictures as desired in the four 
categories — Babies and Children; 
Young People and Adults; Scenes; and 
Animal Life. Pictures must be sent be- 
fore May l. 


On the back of every picture the 
student must write his name, street 


i 
ie 
t 
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For America’s Libraries and Classrooms—It’s Compton’s 


In its 1952 edition Compton’s continues the dynamic growth that has made it an 
indispensable tool in the classroom as well as in the school library. The unique Comp- 
ton program of continuous editorial building and revision is still the secret behind 
this growth and acceptance. Up to date as tomorrow’s classroom equipment, the 
latest Compton’s is ideally designed to meet current curriculum needs. 


NEW FOR °52—Television, Communication, Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, Con- 
servation, Iron and Steel, Automobile, Egypt, Australia are some of the 469 new and 
revised articles in this edition. In these, as in all Compton 
materials, carefully selected teaching pictures combine 
with stimulating text to present the full factual story in 
a way that meets the reference needs at each grade level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily to their 
classroom Compton’s to find the answers to their thou- 
sand and one questions. And, as always, the Fact-Index 
at the back of each volume will serve as a never-failing 


source of quick reference. 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunity. Add $750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer, 
Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address below. 





A Mel 


Teme atm SUL el ele 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


address, city, state, school, grade (9-19) 
classification and picture title ( 


opti 
All entries are to be sent = Net 
National High School Photographic 


Awards, 18 Journalism Building, Upj. 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
Minnesota. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED 


F(LEMENTARY school teachers anq 

teachers of nature study and the 
natural sciences in junior high and hj 
schools are invited to visit the California | 
Office of the National Audubon Society 
at 693 Sutter Street, corner Taylor, San 
Francisco (CTA Building), room 201, on 
Saturday, February 9 (9-5). 


A wide variety of teaching aids 
including charts, cards, slides, etc., and 
informative materials for all phases of 
the nature program, is available, as wel] 
as books and pamphlets designed for 
various grade levels. School Librarians 
particularly will discover valuable addi- 
tions for their reference files. 

The Office is open regularly Monday 
through Friday, and is being opened 
Saturday, February 9, especially for the 
convenience of teachers in the Bay area, 


eet eee ere meme 


NARCOTICS EDUCATION COURSE 


UNIVERSITY of Redlands will offer a 
full two-unit credit course in Nar- 
cotic Education, June 23-July 25; listed 
as Education No. 146 (for teachers), 
For bulletin and further information 
write to Dr. Vernon O. Tolle, Director 
of the Summer Sessions, Redlands. 


aR eS SUPE ERRERERERERR ETE terre ns penne ere 


Occupations — A Basic Course for 
Counselors, by Walter J. Greenleaf; | 
Office of Education, Vocational Divi: 
sion Bulletin, no. 247, 1951; 193 pages; 
for sale by Superintendent of docu- 
ments, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, DC, 45 cents. The 
science of occupations is a relatively 
new field of study. Few colleges offer 
any guidance course concerned with 
occupations, yet the bewildering array 
of more than 22,000 ways of earning 4 
living remains a constant challenge to 
men and women of all ages. 


This bulletin is designed to aid col 
leges and universities in their effort to 
prepare counselors adequately in the 
science of occupations. The suggestions 
given will be of special value to cout 
selor trainers, State directors of voc 
tional education, State supervisors of | 


OR RRR 


occupational information and guidance, | 


directors and staffs of schools of al 
types, teachers of occupations classes it 
high schools, and school counselors. 

A basic course in occupations is vital 
to all those who counsel young people 
about their future jobs. 
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STATISTICS For Schoolmen 


_ facts from the social scene of interest 


to educators 


Attendance at major league baseball 
dropped 7 per cent in 1951 over the 
year before. Paid admissions totalled 


16,213,600. 


Television is not hurting the radio 
industry. In 1949, only 67 per cent of 
the Nation’s AM broadcasting stations 
made money; in 1950, 75 per cent 
made money. And: although there are 
nearly three times as many radio sta- 
tions today as there were 10 years ago, 
revenue for each station is on the in- 
crease. 


Seventy-two million Americans, 
nearly half the population, traveled 
during their vacations last year. Nearly 
thirty-three million of them visited Na- 
tional Park System areas. 


The Department of the Army has 
stored several millions of medals, tying 
up some 76,000 pounds of metals, cop- 
per and zinc. 


Quota met: A few months ago, the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York asked 
all music lovers to help raise $750,000 
for the year 1951-52. Last week the 
Metropolitan announced the quota has 
been filled. Among the donors: a fifth 
grade class at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
which sent a jug of coins. 


Aid: Marriage helps students get bet- 
ter grades — at the University of Wis- 
consin, at least. Statistics on grades 
released by the University reveal that 
during the 1951 spring semester, the 
last full semester of study, all married 
students earned a grade point average 
of 1.81 in all their studies, which is 
aproaching a “good” average, while all 
single students earned a grade point 
average of only 1.69, which is little 
above a “fair” average. 


A new law in Illinois protects teach- 
ers against physical assault by angry 
parents. A person convicted of assault- 
ing a school teacher on or adjacent to 
the school grounds can be fined from 
$100 to a maximum of $1,000, and 
sentenced to as long as a year in jail, 
penalties more severe than those for 
ordinary assault, 


Science attaches: The U. S. State 
Department has named Science At- 
taches to the embassies and legations 
in London, Stockholm and Bern. These 
appointments mark the beginning of a 
science attache program to countries in 
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Europe and, eventually, throughout the 
world. 


Helper: U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Earl McGrath is in Israel helping 
educators in that country with prob- 
lems of school administrators, voca- 
tional and university education, and 
with exceptional and handicapped 
children. 


They like ’em elected: Montgomery 
County, Maryland, became the first 
county in that State to give its voters 
power to select their own school board 
members. The decision was made in 
the November elections. 









WONDERFUL VACATION 
AT MODERATE COST 


to Hewett 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs 
less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's 
low fares. And you can be there in just 
a few pleasant hours no matter where 
you live. 


You'll find the flight itself one of the 
highlights of your vacation! You fly the 
world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. It’s the only 
plane of its type with de luxe, 6-com- 
partment cabin. En route, you enjoy 
delicious meals and famous “Service in 
the Mainliner Manner,”’ at no extra 
cost. 


FOR THE WORLD’S MOST 





Phi Delta Kappa, professional frater- 
nity for men in education, in recent 
biennial session in Chicago, elected 
officers, including First Vice-President, 
Dr. Emery Stoops, Administrative As- 
sistant to the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Mexico Educational Tour — An edu- 
cational tour of Mexico and Guatemala 
(June 26-July 29) will be conducted this 
summer by Professor and Mrs. Juan B. 
Rael of 574 Lasuen Street, Stanford 
University. The cost from Los Angeles 
and return will range from $498 to 

715. For details, write to Professor 
Rael. 






Only $288 round trip from Los Angeles or San Francisco 


ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawai- 
ian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 days 
to three weeks, and including round 
trip transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 
$324 from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES are 
other vacation possibilities on United 
Air Lines. Yellowstone, the Grand Can- 
yon, and Colorado are all available 
in special inclusive tours. For free illus- 
trated folders: write or visit your near- 
est United office or see an authorized 
travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


LOS ANGELES: Sixth and Olive Sts.; Hollywood: 1606 N. Vine St.; Huntington Park; 

2563A Saturn Ave.; Call MAdison 6-6311. Pasadena: 738 E. Colorado Bivd. Call 

Sycamore 6-3151. Also Los Angeles International and Burbank Airports. Long Beach: 
‘Wilton Hotel. Call 4-8501 or an authorized travel agent. 


Fares and prices plus tax. 





The automobile is your ‘time 
machine” which will carry you 
back four centuries when you 
head for New Mexico. Hop aboard 
for the “Land of Enchantment”! 
Here in storied pueblos dwell 
Indians retaining much of their 
ancient way of life. Visit this land 
of age-old cliff dwellings and 
pueblos — the land of missions 
_built by padres who followed the 
- Spanish Conquistadores into New 
Mexico. Yes — the automobile is 
- your “time machine” when bound 
‘for New Mexico, the “Land of 
Enchantment” .. . 





Write today for colorful 

literature and maps to Dept. 1580 

TOURIST BUREAU, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(A division of the Highway Dept.) 


My Suggestions 


Reapers of this magazine are 
cordially invited to send suggestions 
and comments to the Editor. 


Address CTA Journal, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


On the attached sheet are my 
suggestions. 
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SVE Will Buy Your Color Slides 
Of Foreign Lands 


OCIETY for Visual Education is 
interested in buying 2 x 2 color slides 

of Europe, Asia, South America, Austra- 
lia, and Africa which will become a 
part of their Educational Film Library. 


Due to the position of SVE in the 
educational field, they have a never- 
ending job of revising and developing 
new materials for use in our nation’s 
schools. This has been a particularly 
difficult job in recent years due to the 
radical changes and developments ex- 
perienced by these foreign countries, 
plus restricted travel regulations which 
had a tendency to cut tourist trade. 

SVE is interested in previewing slides 
of the above countries, particularly 
those of India, Scotland, England, Ger- 
many and Sweden, with the intention 
of purchasing them outright, provided 
they meet their standards of quality for 
duplication and that they cover a 
variety of subjects. The slides must 
show physical characteristics of the 
countries, together with the customs, 
habits and activities of the people. SVE 
will supply a duplicate to the owner 
of any slide, or slides, which they 
purchase. 


Slides for preview may be sent direct 
te the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., Editorial Department, 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


If you prefer you may advise the 
above of the slides you have available 
and a special preview arrangement will 
be made. All slides not accepted for 
this project will be returned. 


Programming for Democracy — A 
loose-leaf, hard-cover reference catalog 
listing over 250 pamphlets, books, re- 
prints, films, filmstrips, recordings and 
graphics covering such areas as action 
techniques, civil rights, communism, 
education, minority groups, prejudice 
research, etc. 


All items carefully selected and 
screened by experts. Purchase price of 
$5 includes follow-up service mailed 
twice annually; available from Publica- 
tions Department, Anti - Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, NY. Good material for teachers. 



















THIS 
IS THE 
LIFE 


by Wellington G. Pierce 





































This new guidance text gives 
a vivid picture of the en. 
thusiasms, problems, and 
ambitions of teen-agers, 
Boys and girls themselves 
have asked the questions 
that are answered here— 
about themselves as devel- 
oping adults, citizens, and 
family members. The prob- 
lems are theirs—the answers 
will help them, their teach- 
ers, and their parents. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND 
COMPANY 


182 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 






































California Public Schools Week, Apri 
28-May 3; theme — “The Public School— 
The American Heritage.” 





Explore WILDERNESS TRAILS 

This Spring visit the Land of the Supai 

Indians ... "Gem of the Grand Canyon. 

Travel the John Muir Trail for an exciting 
Summer Adventure 


HAVASU CANYON 


March into June. Minimum Trip 8 days, from........ 115 


JOHN MUIR TRAIL | 
C 
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of the Sierra Nevada. July into September. 60 
Minimum Trip 7 days, from..............00----e-smee 0 


Write for literature, details and reservations. 






WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 


Berkeley 9, Calif. 






1940 Hearst Avenue 
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by Winn, Chamberlain, 
Chamberlain 





A sparkling new literature 
text for the 9th grade—first 
of a brand new four-book 
series for High Schools. - 
Dramatic visual appeal, 
unique teaching aids, skill- 
fully blended selections. 
Built on the most recent 
recommendations of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers 


of English. 


J. C. HENRY 


California Representative 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Syracuse 2, New York 


New York 


Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 





THE BULLETIN BOARD 


as an EFFECTIVE TEACHING TOOL 

by an EXPERIENCED AUDIO - VISUAL 

DIRECTOR. Send for this valuable booklet 

which gives fundamental principles and 

examples to follow. Single copies 75c. 
IVAR H. JOHNSON 


3100 Eastman Avenue, Oakland, California 





LEARN ESPERANTO 


The Universal Language 
Send for 


“Introduction to Esperanto”’ 
Ten days examination FREE 


H. E. DILLINGER 
California 


Placerville 
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CTA RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
PREPARES NEW BULLETINS 


UR new research bulletins have 
been issued by the CTA Research 
Department within recent weeks. These 
bulletins, which may be ordered by 
number, are as follows: 


Bulletin No. 36— Salary Adjustments for 
1951-52. 


Bulletin No. 37 — The Automatic Cost-of-Liv- 
ing Adjustments in Teacher Salary Schedules. 

Bulletin No. 38 — Report of the Third Annual 
State Conference on Educational Research. 

Bulletin No. 39— Representative California 
Salary Schedules and Practices, 1951-52. 

Bulletin No. 40— The Teacher’s Salary and 
the Cost of Living, 1951-52. 

Each of the above bulletins has 
been mailed to school districts, CTA 
chartered clubs, and to colleges and 
universities. Inquiries regarding the 
publications should be sent to CTA 
Research Department, 693 Sutter Street. 
Sen Francisco 2. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


{VAR H. JOHNSON, audio-visual di- 

rector, Hayward Union High School 
District, Alameda County, is author and 
creator of a praiseworthy, illustrated 
bulletin of 17 pages, multilith, 8%” x 
11”, entitled The Bulletin Board As An 
Effective Teaching Tool. The next edi- 
tion will be a 5” x 8” booklet which 
will be somewhat more convenient to 
use. The excellent material and many 
practical suggestions, designed primar- 
ily for use by the classroom teacher, are 
equally helpful to anvone who desires 
his bulletin-board to be an effective 
teaching tool. It is a well-prepared and 
valuable guidebook. Congratulations to 
Mr. Johnson and to his wife Evangeline 
(an art supervisor), who made the draw- 
ings. Copies may be obtained from the 
author at 3100 Eastman Avenue, Oak- 
land, California; price $75c. 


MODERN CHILD SERVICE 


UIDEPOSTS To Modern Child 

Service, a substantial bulletin of 
145 pages, is a constructive survey of 
the Save the Children Federation, by 
E. George Payne, dean emeritus, School 
of Education, New York University. 
This important study is Monograph No. 
3, published by Payne Educational 
Sociology Foundation, 157 West 13th 
Street, New York 11, NY; price $1. 


The survey is of definite interest and 
value to all workers in the field of 
childhood. The motto of the federation 
is “Build the world of tomorrow by 
saving the child of today”; the national 
headquarters are 80-8th Avenue, New 
York 11, NY. “Ted” Martin, widely 
known as the membership director of 
NEA for many years, is now a regional 
representative of the federation. 
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Free handling allows spontaneous 
representation, leads to greater art 
appreciation, increases the ability to 
feel and express ideas. The quick 
response of Artista Water Colors and 
Artista Tempera encourages creative 
work. These Gold Medal products 


are available in a wide color range. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


A rtista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 


Change of Address 











Please Help Us 


I: your name and address, as shown 
on the cover of your magazine, is not 
correct, please immediately notify 
CTA Journal, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 3, California. 


When you change your address, 
notify us, stating in full your old 
address, as well as your new one. 
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California 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 






from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject; but a 
whole series of films. 
* 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
®@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


PAUL COX 
1610 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Calif. 


WILLIAM URLAUB 
112 Glen Court, Walnut Creek, Calif. 


L. R. WAGNER 
5215 Buffalo Avenue, Van Nuys, Calif. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NEW FILMS 


These films are 16 mm sound, 
black-and-white, “classroom- 
tested,” and may be obtained from 
your local film distributors. 


For those you are unable to lo- 
cate, write to this magazine and 
your letter will be forwarded to 
the producer. 


Abraham Lincoln — 18 minutes; En- 

cyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

To you he may not “look like” 
Lincoln, and you may object that the 
Gettysburg address was not penciled on 
a scrap of paper, but the film does fol- 
low facts culled from the many Lincoln 
myths. From the log-cabin birthplace 
through the episodes which shaped 
Lincoln’s feelings and fortune, the film 
develops the story of a man who be- 
lieved that democracy is a workable 
form of government and gave his life 
to prove it. 

The film selects significant scenes 
which influenced and illustrated Lin- 
coln’s strength of character and clarity 
of thinking, his rise to political leader- 
skip, and his dedication to his ideals. 
One of the Great Man series, planned 
for junior and senior high school use, 
but well worth other age-level showings. 


Ballad of the West—18 minutes; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

If you want folksongs and cowboy 
ballads (Chisholm Trail, The Drifters, 
Always Riding Away) or real Western 
scenery (Arizona canyon country) here 
it is, beautifully sung and pictured. Or, 
if you want to consider everyman’s 
desire for independence (“I'll start me 
a brand”) conflicting with reluctance to 
assume responsibility (“Let the boss do 
the worrying”), here it is, too. 

There’s a bit of rodeo, bronc bustin’, 
calf ropin’, branding, yodeling, guitar 
playing, a dandy of a white horse and 
a pretty girl. Not merely pictorialized 
songs, nor a typical “Western,” the film 
gives more than entertainment in an 
entertaining way, appealing to adults as 
well as to children. 


Are You Ready for Service? — Series 
of 14 films, 10 minutes each; 
Coronet. 

Who has not found it difficult to 
answer questions realistically put by 
the young people whose lives are di- 
rectly affected by looking ahead to 
military training? In this film series the 
best thinking of qualified youth leaders 
is offered. The 14 films, in four groups, 
are planned with the advice of persons 
from: National Education Association, 
American Council on Education, US 
Office of Education, National Catholic 
Education Association, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and the 
US Department of Defense. 





They are not films for recruiting, no 
for military training. They do jeu 
ideas on citizens’ responsibilities, The 
do emphasize staying in school and 
making the most of training Opportunj. | 
ties, being a good civilian citizen, The 
general orientation (group 1), first film 
What's It All About, presents the back. 
ground of international facts which 
threaten the “American Way of Life” 
contrasting freedom and tyranny. 





Your Plans (the second) emphasizes 
the feeling of the personal impact 
shows how considerate planning may 


cece Ce LE 


SEE MORE ON YOUR WAY VIA 


It’s the most spectacular way to cross 
the continent. You sail Puget Sound 
from Seattle to Victoria and Vancou- 
ver. Then enjoy 600 miles of majes- 
tic Canadian mountain scenery. Stop 
over at Lake Louise and Banff. Motor 
to the glittering Columbia Icefield. 
Visit Montreal, world’s second latg- 
est French city. Low round trip fares 
to Chicago, New York, Toronto, 
Montreal. Go Canadian Pacific, return 
any U. S. railroad. Information from 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific 
185 Post Street, San Francisco 8, 
Douglas 2-0134. 


THE ROUTE EAST 
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include learning skills useful to both 
military service and one’s own idea of a 
career, planning for the values one can 


count on. 

Service and Citizenship—The third 
10-minute film, deals with the boy who 
wants to quit school to enlist. A letter 
and a visit from a brother in service 
convince him that civilian and military 
citizenship carry equally important re- 
sponsibilities, and his job now is at 
home. Adults— parents and youth 
leaders — should see these films along 
with the young people, and should 
watch for the rest of the series not yet 
released. 


Geography of Australia—10 min- 
utes; Young America Films. 

[llustrates well “the way man lives 
depends upon the use he makes of his 
resources, contrasts primitive with 
present ways, shows geographic rea- 
sons for Australia’s coastal development. 
By maps and graphs shows: location, 
topography, reasons for climate and 
rainfall, productive areas, rural and 
mineral resources, products and exports. 
Suggests that twice the 8 million popu- 
lation could be supported in high living 
standards, making the most of the lim- 
ited natural resources. For upper grades 


and high school. 





Slidex, a visual arithmetic chart, is a 
completely new way of teaching Num- 
bers to children. The game-like chart 
is basic; its fascinating slides and bright 
colors instantly arouse the child’s inter- 
est. For complete details write to Slidex 
Company, Hospital Building, Room 
1011, Providence 3, Rhode Island. 


Harmonic Recordings, an outstand- 
ing library of music, has released 28 
new selections, on 11 records, with 
different situations ranging from bridal 
music and romantic moods to weird 
and frolic melodies, including fanfares. 
These recordings constitute a worth- 
while addition to the basic library of 60 
records. Of special importance are four 
records made by the 70-men Royal 
Military Band of Holland, the first time 
that this band was recorded. These 
recordings are particularly useful for 
sports events. 

The exact listing of these records, 
describing the various situations as well 
as duration of each theme, including a 
general classification, along with the 
catalog, are available free of charge 
from the Audio-Master Corporation, 341 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, NY. 


Teachers Contribute to Child Health; 
by Elsa Schneider and Simon A. Mc- 
Neely; Office of Education Bulletin 
1951; No. 8; 44 pages; for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, US Gov- 
€mment Printing Office, Washington 
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25, DC, 20 cents. “The school, as one 
of the significant agencies of the com- 
munity, accepts its responsibilities for 
contributing to individual, family, and 
community health. Classroom 
teachers in their daily contacts with 
boys and girls are the key persons in 
the school health program.” These two 
sentences point up the theme of this 
bulletin. 


Four phases of the school health 
program are discussed: (1) School 


Health Services, (2) Healthful School 
Environment, (3) Healthful School Liv- 
ing, and (4) Health Instruction. 


This bulletin is directed primarily to 
teachers in-service and prospective 
teachers. It should be helpful also to 
school administrators, health coordina- 
tors, supervisors, faculty members of 
teacher-education institutions, and pub- 
lic health personnel. Parents and other 
interested citizens will find in it useful 
information and suggestions. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR TEACHERS 


maT eee) CAR miu mU Cul ul mri 


Penguin Eggs 


For your own entertaining at home when you 
want to do something out of the ordinary 
to delight your guests 


2 





Easy to make —Penguins are simply a 
hard boiled egg, 3 colossal black olives 
and 5 tooth picks. 


Be sure the olives are the “colossal” 
size and, if you can get them, it’s nice 
to have them already pitted. 


Each penguin requires a whole olive for 
head, halved pitted olives for feet and 
flippers. Peel hard boiled eggs and chill 
for firmness. With 2 tooth picks make 
legs and affix feet. Put 3rd pick into 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM gives you a pleasant 
little pick-up. And the smooth chewing helps relieve 


nervous tension. Just try it sometime. 


back, slantwise, to form tripod so bird 
can stand alone. Stick 4th pick through 
egg to hold on flippers. Run 5th pick 
through olive on the slant so one end 
sticks out for a beak and spear other 
end into top of egg for head. 


The Salad is white jumbo (or green) 
asparagus. Use French dressing with 
finely chopped pimientos and piccalilli. 


According to occasion, have bird hold 
aloft heart, birthday candle or flag. 
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McKnight Publications 


“COLLEGE AND 
xe 


An excellent guide for young peo- 
ple interested in attending college. 
Takes up problems of selecting a 
school, meeting entrance require- 
ments and adjusting to new situ - 
tions. Based on actual observation 
and counseling experience in both 
men’s and women’s residence halls 
at a large State University and 
from the rich experience of a 
$2.50. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishing Company 


Dept. 80-A, Market and Center Streets 
Bloomington, II. 


Parent. 


SCHOOL AUDIOMETERS 


A.D.C. Portable for Screening Purposes 
A.M.A. Accepted 
Precision Built — Light Weight 


Hearing AMBCO Amplifiers 


For Children with Hearing or Speech 
Difficulties 


Authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealers 
REBUILT AUDIOMETERS 


JENKEL DAVIDSON OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


366 Post Street - San Francisco, California 
and Branches 





DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


“FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use in any 
grade. One game 90 cents. Two or more 
games 85 cents each, postpaid. 


ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - Santa Rosa, California 


The Magazine of Folk and Square Dancing 
Published by the Folk Dante Federation of California 
@ Two to six Folk Dances monthly 


@ Latest news on books, records, 
current events 


@ Four to six square dance calls 
each month 


For information or subscriptions ($2.50 a year) write 


Lawton Harris, Editor 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 
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These are steps in The Superintendent's program. 


The Superintendency 


“The American School Superintend- 
ency.” 1952 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


The 1952 yearbook is now available. 
Here is a brief summary of the high- 
lights: 

Devotes its 17 chapters to the super- 
intendency as it is developing in cities, 
in community school systems, in rural 
areas, and at county (intermediate) and 
state department levels. 


Embodies the results of a 14-page 
questionnaire filled out by 3146 super- 
intendents. 


Reports salaries, tenure, and working 
conditions of superintendents as sur- 
veyed by the commission, along with 
changes in status which have occurred 
during recent years. 


schoo! 
admin- 


trends in 
illustrates 


Points up 
administration 


new 
and 


istrative theory with examples of good | 


practice. 

Emphasizes community relationships, 
Superintendents are learning that the 
administration of schools is something 
in which the community as a whole - 
to share and for which it has a large 
responsibility. They are learning t 
plan with their communities — as well 
as with their boards of education and 
with teachers, principals, and _ other 
staff members — for the better admin. 
istration of schools. 

Recognizes that the superintendency 
is a professional calling for which exten- 
sive professional training and interning 
are necessary, and that the professional 
training has to continue after the admin. 
istrator is on the job. 

American Association of School Ad 
ministrators. The American School 
Superintendency, 30th Yearbook; 
Washington, DC: the Association, Feb- 
ruary 1952; 656 pages, including roster 
of members: $5. 





THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Harold G. Shane 
Professor, Elementary Education 
Northwestern University 


Florence K. Ferris 
Former Teacher of English 
Author, Consultant 
Edward E. Keener 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago 
HE Good English Series efficiently 
helps today’s English teacher with 
her problem of translating general edu- 
cational objectives into actual classroom 
activity. By helping pupils develop a 
functional mastery of language funda- 
mentals, increase their social confidence, 
and improve their abilities to produce 
and appreciate creative expressions, the 
Series provides the functional program 
which effectively assists boys and girls 
to become happy, competent, and valu- 
able personalities. 
By a program of meaningful instruc- 





tion, functional exercise, and practical 
experience, the Good English Series 
assists boys and girls to greater self- 
assurance and poise. 
which builds genuine competence and 
healthy confidence. 


Power in language is developed bya 
dynamic “learning-doing” organization. 
After meanings have been thoroughly 
established, practical exercises fix good 
usages as a functional part of the child's 
daily living. 

The Good English Series treats the 
creative use of language and the 
appreciation of creative expressions 4 
valuable adjuncts to satisfying normal 
living. Strong child-centered motive 
tion encourages all children to express 
themselves interestingly and effectively. 

The Series, in accordance with latest 
findings in the field of child develop 


ment, maintains a carefully controlled 
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balance between written and oral work 
at each grade level. 

To insure that a child will be able to 
read the text for his grade easily, every 
age has been checked by the Dale- 
Chal Readability Formula and found 
to be easy reading for children of the 
grade for which it is intended. 


The Good English Series successfully 
avoids the extreme of both the ultra- 
progressive approach and the rigid 
grammar approach. Each text is gen- 
eously illustrated with attractive and 
interesting full-color drawings and pho- 
tographs. Address Laidlaw Brothers, 
Educational Publishers, 51 First Street. 
San Francisco 5. 


SEE WHAT YOU SAY 


Bruce Allyn Findlay and Esther 

Blair Findlay are the competent 
co-authors of an admirable and stimu- 
lating new high school English text 
entitled See What You Say. The Find. 
lays, of Los Angeles, are nationally 
known in the field of education. Their 
new text, strikingly arranged, is filled 
with stimulating and helpful techniques. 
There are many clever illustrations 
which, with the zestful format and 
typography, make the book appealing 
in many ways; 350 pages; price $2.20; 


Siginiecy'¢ 
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GAYLORD CARDS... 
For the Library 


Shown here are a few of the cards we supply to libraries. For 
more than 50 years high quality library cards have been major 
items with us. We have a complete line. Make us your card 
headquarters. Write for samples. 


= Gaylord Sree. ine. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, 
with Pacific Coast office at 560 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 


TWO HAPPY BOOKS 


EXPOSITION Press, Inc., 386 Fourth 

Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
has brought out two interesting books 
of particular significance to teachers. 
Second Fiddle, a novel by Margie I. 
Mills of Arkansas, tells of a woman 
teacher who devotes her life to the 
interests of her husband’s career. The 
author has been a rural teacher, is 
mother of two children, and her hus- 
band is a district school superintendent. 
She has written a “true life” story.” 


Once Upon a Summertime is a story 
with lyrics for children, by Eleanor 
Roberts and Jeanne A’Dair. Miss Rob- 
erts is a graduate of University of 
California; she and her partner Jeanne 
have established their own literary 
bureau. They collaborated in creating 
Hymn to California, now the official 
song of the Native Daughters of the 
Golden West. Flaud C. Wooten, pro- 
fessor of education, UCLA, says that 
their new book should be required 
reading for all children. Price $3. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


HARRINGTON WELLS, associate 

professor of science education, 
Santa Barbara College of the University 
of California, widely-known veteran in 
the field of science education, is the 
author of “Elementary Science Educa- 
tion in American Public Schools.” 


One of the McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education, this helpful illustrated vol- 
ume of 340 pages is a most useful text 
for elementary school “methods” classes 
at teacher-training institutions of all! 
types. It also meets the needs of 
teachers-in-service for the best present- 
day techniques and is a source-book of 
up-to-date teaching aids. 


This book combines the theory of the 
college lecture platform and demonstra- 
tion school situation with the practical 
experience of classroom difficulties and 
improvisation, so that the virtues and 
dangers of each are recognizable and 
made subject for analytical presentation 
and discussion. Price $4.25; address the 
McGraw-Hill Western Office at 68 Post 
Street, San Francisco 4. 


Professor Wells also has recently 
written “Secondary Science Education,” 
covering grades 9-12, to be issued in 
March by McGraw-Hill. 
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COLLEGE OF THE 


PACIFIC 





MISSIONS 


April 5 to 12—8 days by 
chartered bus to all 21 of the 
famed California Missions. 


ALASKA 


Two 20-day tours starting July 
6 and 25 by plane and ship via 
the inland passage. 


EUROPE 


June 22 to August 22. Two 
full months abroad in ten 
northern, western and southern 
countries. 


MEXICO. 


Four weeks in August. By plane 
to Mexico City and return. 
Charter cars to all main areas. 


@ Conducted by C.O.P. staff, with college 
credit optional. For all information write: 


ELLIOTT J. TAYLOR, Director of Tours 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Stockton 4, California 


Start the Semester 
Free from Worry 


‘““ON-THE-JOB”’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000.00 COVERAGE 
Any California teacher may apply 


for this broad coverage by mailing 
the following to either: 


CTA (Bay Secton), 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2, California, 


or CTA (Southern Section), 612 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
17, California. 


Residence Address. 
Position and School 


CTA Membership Number. 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC.., for: 


$2.80 for | yr or $7.00 for 3 yrs.......... 
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SS OS RTE SS a a 
In Memoriam 

| SERRANO PCRS 

Truman C. Allen 


Truman C. Allen, age 75, of Hanford, 
Kings County, died December 18 fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. 
Native of Indiana, he served as elemen- 
tary superintendent in Lemoore for 22 
years before his retirement in 1937. 
Before going to Lemoore, he had served 
as teacher and principal in the Grange- 
ville elementary school, Kings County. 
Following retirement he was actively 
engaged in ranching near Grangeville. 
— P. W. Engvall, Lemoore. 


Roy Hull 


THE recent death of Roy Hull left his 

host of friends with a feeling of 
personal loss. Born in 1887 at Seward, 
Nebraska, he attended Hastings Col- 
lege, Nebraska, going on to Yale for his 
A.B. degree. There he was honored by 
election to Phi Beta Kappa. 

He returned to a teaching position in 
Hastings State Teachers College and 
later was superintendent of schools in 
Clarksdale, Arizona. He served as prin- 
cipal of Colton Junior High School and 
Fillmore Union High School. His last 
15 years of school work was spent as 
principal of Lompoc Union High 
School. He retired in 1948. 

A few years before leaving school 
work Mr. and Mrs. Hull had started 
raising chinchillas. By the time of his 
death the small beginning had grown 
to a profitable enterprise and one of 
the finest herds of chinchillas in the 
nation. They had moved to Vista with 
their enterprise early in 1950. 

The editor of the Lompoc High 
School paper in a farewell letter to Mr. 
Hull upon his retirement said in part: 
“You have a remarkable ability to han- 
dle unsavory problems, taking neither 
side, yet being on both sides, and in 
the end vou bring both to a satisfactory 
compromise. We do not know how 
you do it, but more people should be 
endowed with this priceless gift.” 

In a testimonial edited and signed by 
every member of the high school fac- 
ulty, entirely without Principal Hull's 
knowledge, a point strongly stressed as 
especially noticeable to teachers of 
varied experience, was the friendly har- 
mony and complete lack of factionalism 
within the staff during Mr. Hull’s whole 
administration in Lompoc. Also notable 
of him was his constant availability to 
students or teachers for consultation or 
help. 

His fine example of personal upright- 
ness and love for his fellow-beings will 
live to bless generations to come. — 
Dale T. Wood, Vista. 


‘It's News to Me” 


This Is A Helpful Guide 
To New Products 


HESE notices by makers of new 

products are of professional 
interest to teachers. If you are 
unable to find these items locally 
write to this magazine and your 
letter will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 


Educational Recordings were origi. 
nated and developed by educatoy 
These are presented on 12-inch PL 
non-breakable discs which play at 33), 
R.P.M. speed. Each record is a con, 
plete discussion or panel. The 


recordings now available include exc¢l, 
lent material for teachers’ meetings — 


parent groups — teacher training by 
some of the outstanding specialists jj 
universities and colleges in every part 
of the country. $6.90 per record. 


The Ken-Add Miniature adding. 


machine gives children experience with | 


numbers in adding scores in game 
checking their own figuring, or totaling 
purchases at their play store. This 
accurately -engineered adding-machine 
is not a play gadget. A “Magic Slate’ 
is on the inside of the cover, plus 
sturdy stylus, four selector dials, “total’ 
windows and decimal point for adding 
up to 99.99. Encased in a stamped 
aluminum case 5% inches by 2% inches. 


Price $6.95. 


Dixie Food Dish for serving fruit, ice 
cream, puddings and other desserts is a 
new addition to the Dixie Paper Cup 
line. The tab on the new dish is glued 
and the bottom is rounded to insure 
fast pick-up. 


COMING EVENTS 


January 31-February 2 — Califomia 
School Supervisors Association, 
Northern Section; winter meeting. 
Sacramento. 


February 1, 2 — First Annual Contfer- 
ence on Good Teaching; co-sponsored 
by CTA Southern Section, State 
Department of Education and CTA 
affiliated groups. University of Southem 
California. 


February 1, 2 — California Elemer- 


tary School Administrators Association, f 


Northern Section; joint meeting with 
the state convention of California 
Audio-Visual Association and Califomia 
School Supervisors Association, North: 
ern Section. Sacramento. 


February 6-12 — Boy Scout Week; 
national observance. 
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February 7-10— NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction; national 
conference. Boston. 

February 9-14— NEA Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment; 7th annual meeting. Boston. 
February 12 — Lincoln’s Birthday. 


February 14 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, San 
Diego-Imperial Section; regular meet- 
ing. San Diego. 

February 15 
Day. 
February 16— Delta Kappa Gamma; 
regional conference for Area 5. Samar- 
kand Hotel, Santa Barbara. 

February 16— California Agriculture 
Teachers Association, Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Canoga Park. 

February 16 — National Teacher 
Examinations given by Educational 
Testing Service, at 200 testing centers 
throughout USA. For details address 
the Service at P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

February 20 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Northern Section; regular meeting. 
Oakland. 

February 21-23 — Conservation 
Council; 8rd annual regional meeting. 
Chico. 

February 21-23 — United Business 
Education Association Divisions, NEA. 
These include the National Association 
of Business Teacher - Training Institu- 
tions, United States Chapter of the 
International Society for Business Edu- 
cation, Business Education Research 
Foundation, Business Education Ad- 
ministrators; joint meeting. Chicago. 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 

February 22, 23 — National School 
Boards Association; annual convention. 
St. Louis. 


February 22-25 — NEA Department 
of Rural Education; annual meeting. 
St. Louis. 

February 23-27 — NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers; winter meeting. 
St. Louis. 

February 29-March 2— California 
Association of Women Deans and Vice- 
Principals, Northern Section; regular 
meeting. Sonoma Mission Inn, Boyes 
Springs. 

March 1—CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. San Fran- 
cisco. 

March 1 — Alameda County Educa- 
tion Association; annual luncheon 
honoring Alameda County State Legis- 
lators. Moose Club, 1428 Alice Street, 
Oakland. 

March 1— CTA Central Section 


Advisory Committee; regular meeting. 
Fresno, 





Susan B. Anthony 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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ORDER BOOK 


for 
General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A new 32-page combination 
Order Book, Catalog and In- 
ventory Form—alphabetical- 
ly arranged and divided into 
four classifications—listing 
laboratory apparatus and 
supplies has just been issued 
by Central Scientific Co. 


Write today 
for your copy. 
Ask for Order Book No. 52 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles @ Santa Clara @ San Francisco 5 








SUMMER SESSION 


ABROAD 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


1952 


University credit for courses in 
foreign institutions or individual 
research. Groups at London, 
Paris, Munich, Florence. 


Opportunity for independent 
travel. 


Inquire: 
Office of the Summer Sessions 


405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 


SELMA RCL 


NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN! 


DURABLE — strong steel frame, 
reinforced 

SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 
snagging hazards 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 
extra-deep seats and backs 
CONVENIENT — fold quietly, 
quickly, compactly 

RUBBER SHOES — long-life, 
replaceable 

3 SEAT STYLES—formed piy- 
wood with durable lacquer finish; 
formed steel, baked beige- 
enameled; or imitation leather 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


z 


EST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
351 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7 


6900 AVALON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
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for the Asking 


The teaching aids offered by our 
advertisers often help in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems. Watch 
the advertisers offerings regularly 
and send for the ones you can use 
to good advantage. Use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


12. Teaching Hints from Teachers is 
a 24-page compilation of some of the 
more unusual and useful ideas con- 
tained in entries to Compton’s teachers 
contest. Ideas are suitable for all grades, 
primary through high school. F. E. 
Compton & Company. 


37. Quiz, Jr. Easy-to-read, pocket- 
size booklet especially prepared for 
young people. 100 questions and 
answers about railroads and railroading 
based on types of inquiries most fre- 
quently made by children. Illustrated. 
Sample copy on request. Association of 
American Railroads. 


32. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to teaching 
aids on this vital industry. Shows in 
color locations of the four types of coal. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 


39. Land of Enchantment booklet. 
32 pages showing primitive Indian 
dances, ruined prehistoric cities, and 
scenic wonders of New Mexico. Also 
full color maps of historical trails which 
blazed the old west, with written his- 
tory of each. State Highway Commission 
of New Mexico. 


34. Free Air Vacation Folders and 
Teaching Aids. Send for colorful folders 
on Hawaiian Air Vacations. It’s an 
opportunity to pick your vacation spot 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Seating Company....3rd cover, 31 
Audubon Camp of California 19 
Automobile Insurance, CTA.................. 4 


Binney & Smith Company..................-..- 25 
Bituminous Coal Institute.....0.0..2............. Ry 
BORUICRIE NESODEG 25 6505. Sooo conics eeceecs sasene 25 


CTA Automobile Insurance...................- 4 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange 4 


Canadian Pacific Railway................-....-.. 26 
Central Scientific Company.................... 31 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc................... 30 


Christian Science Monitor.....................- 21 
College of the Pacific Tours...................- 30 
Compton €& Company, F. E..................-.. 22 
POM ET NE cocci dk acess cceesele ass ant ok 25 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc....... 26 
PsHereare, Wea sock -scecsesessenseckee 25 
Fun-D’Drill Arithmetic Games................ 28 
Gaylord” Brothers, “Ine....:..-......0:.::0:....<:. 29 
General Mle) Tite sc.2.005005.c000c- sith ccecsece 3 
Heath and Company, D. C...................... 24 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co............... 19 


International Harvester Company..2nd cover 
Iroquois Publishing Co., 


Jenkel-Davidson Optical Co................... 28 
WohnsOn, Gwar Uae. ei. o sac! cecesdewseecseactaseecke 25 
Laidlaw Brothers ......................... eer? 
ets Datice <..5..2-:- mee eae ies axe Msi 28 
Master Lock Company.................2..-----+- 18 
McKnight €& McKnicht Publishing Co... 28 
National Audubon Society................-....- 19 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau.......... 24 
Standard Oil Company.................. 4th cover 
Standard School Broadcast............. agen 20 
ASidaiterd: ase MAINS oes eh lg elas uN 23 


University of California, Los Angeles.... 31 
Weampler Trail Pri ps: ..<c.ccess¢ec05,< cn. -0eSscees 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William............. 


now. Also available now is a folder 
describing United’s teaching aids for 
the classroom United Air Lines. 


22. 1951-52 54-page catalog describ- 
ing nearly 475 films closely integrated 
with the school curriculum. The New 
catalog also lists all EBFilms in a spe- 
cial section showing the subject areas in 
which they may be used. Restricted to 
personnel in schools which possess 
sound - film equipment and who use 
films. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


3c is enclosed for each item checked. 
12 37 3 


Stubject taught.. 
Schoo] name..................... 


School address........ 
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Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated; | 
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COMING EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 31) 

March 1, 2 — California Asso 
for Childhood Education; annua 
conference. Bakersfield. 

March 3 — Opening of 1952 By 
Session; California State Legisla 
Sacramento. 

March 7, 8— American Hearip 
Society, Pacific Zone; joint meetin, 
with California Association for Aural 
Education, Northern Section. Col] e 
of the Pacific Campus, Stockton. 

March 7 - 14 — California Conserya. 
tion Week; 18th annual observance. 

March 8—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles, 

March 8 - 10 — NEA Department of 
Rural Education; area meeting. Los 
Angeles. 

March 8-12 — Horace Mann League 
of USA; regional meeting. Los Angeles, 

March 8-12 — American Association 
of School Administrators; regional con- 
vention. Los Angeles. 

March 10 — American Educational 
Research Association; regional meeting, 
Los Angeles. 

March 10 — National School Public 
Relations Association; regional conven. 
tion. Los Angeles. 

March 15— CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

March 17 — Saint Patrick’s Day. 

March 20— California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, San 
Diego-Imperial Section; regular meet- 
ing. Tijuana, Mexico. 

March 20-22 — NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; southwest regional 
conference. Los Angeles. 

March 21, 22 — California Elemer- 
tary School Administrators Association, 
Northern Section; annual spring confer- 
ence. Chico State College. 

March 21-26 — Music Educators 
Conference; 13th biennial national 
meeting. Philadelphia. 

March 28, 29 — California School 
Supervisors Association, Bay Section; 
spring conference. Sonoma Mission Inn. 

March 29 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
School, 240 East Tenth Street, Oakland. 

March 31-April 3 — California Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Vice- 
Principals and National Association of 
Deans of Women; joint convention. 
Los Angeles. 

March 31-April 3 — National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association; annual 
convention. Los Angeles. 

March 31-April 3 — Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, Ine.; 
annual national convention. Los Angeles. 

March 31 - April 3 — Trade and In- 
dustrial Arts Education and Teacher 
Training Conference. Oakland. 
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Your school auditorium will derive important advantages from 
the engineering skill and experience that have gone into the design 
and construction of American Bodiform upholstered chairs. 

Complete comfort is assured by seats with full-upholstered, 
spring-arch construction, and backs with scientifically correct, 
body-fitting contours. Automatic, silent 34 safety-fold action allows 
maximum room for passing, facilitates housekeeping tasks. 

The desirable acoustical effect of these chairs is apparent when 
the auditorium is not wholly filled—full upholstery compensates 
for any unoccupied seats. 

American Bodiform Chairs have classic beauty and harmony of 
design. The pride they build in school and community induces re- 
spectful treatment, stimulates more active interest and co-operation 
in school activities. 

A wide range of styles, colors and upholstery materials assures 
harmony with any decorative scheme. Our experienced Seating 
Engineers will gladly help you plan. Write for information. 


f * i] 
701 Bayshore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 


erican Boditorm 
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Lincoln School Auditorium, Taft, California, equipped with 806 full-upholstered Bodiform chairs. Milton G. Ross, District Superintendent. 
Architect: Ernest L. McCoy, Bakersfield, California. 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
Beauty combined with relaxed posture. 
No pinching or tearing hazards. Also 
available with tablet arm. 










“Why shouldn’t you haul 
the other fellow’s oil?” 





One of the things people ask about Standard is 
why we do not let other oil companies use all of our 
tankers, marine terminals, and pipelines. They say, 
‘‘Why shouldn’t you haul the other fellow’s oil?” 





The answer to that question is that we’re mighty 
busy hauling our own, meeting our regular obliga. 
tions to our customers. Standard just can’t share al! 
of its transportation equipment with other compan. 
ies. And it’s unfair to ask us to do it. It’s like asking 
you to let everybody else use your car. 
















You go out and buy a car for yourself and your family — Now suppose you’re driving your car and a hitchhiker 


a car big enough for your needs. So with Standard. We pro- thumbs a ride. You pick him up only if you want to. The 
vide whatever facilities it takes to handle our own crude oil choice is yours. So again with Standard. In our pipelines 
and keep delivering our own finished products where and when within a state’s borders, crossing only privately-owned land, 
they’re needed, to customers who depend on us for service. and in our tankers, we may choose to carry only our own oil. 





But the way some people seem to want it, our freedom In time, if your car were taken over like that, you’d have 
of choice would be gone. It’s as if you were to be forced to to buy another for your own use. Once again, so with 





stop and pick up everybody who lifted a thumb at you. Standard. If we were forced to carry competitors’ oil, we'd 
We’d be required to carry anybody’s oil in these tankers and have to buy or build additional facilities to handle our own. 
pipelines, even if our own had to be set aside. This would mean increased costs to us, higher prices to you. 


When they’re needed for national defense, Standard makes its private facilities 
available for public use. But we can’t do it as a general rule. We would lose our efficiency 
—a loss to you, our customers, as well as ourselves. We don’t believe you want it that way. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


e plans ahead to serve you better 


